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BY MARTHA RUSSELL. 

[continued.] 

Jan. 15/A.—They have been spoken—those 
words which I so dreaded to hear; and, oh 
Heaven, what am I, that I should inflict such 
pain and suffering upon any human soul! 
Never did he seem so truly good and noblo as 
when, putting aside all earthly considerations, 
he plead in trembling tones for my love, for 
life’s best boon from my hands! 

And yet, never did 1 feel it more impossible 
to grant his prayer. God knows I would have 
done so, if I could ; I would have put away my 
long-cherished dreams as idle, had I found any 
response to his words. I even plead for him. 
I set before me all his goodness and nobleness, 
his growing sympathy with my tastes and pur¬ 
suits, the wide influence for good which, he 
urged, I possessed over him. 1 thought of my 
mother—of the life of toil and isolation that 
lie before me; but there came no response, and 
I dare not trifle with eternal truth. 

He plead for hope, and urged the love which 
is the meed of years of tenderness and devo¬ 
tion. It cannot be. I have been down into the 
innermost recesses of my heart, and I know, by 
the love that went out so spontaneously toward 
another, that there are abysses of tenderness— 
aye, passion—there, that H. has no power to 
move ; and knowing this, I dare not trust to 

So I let him look into my heart; God gave 
me strength to do it; and, with an incoherent 
blessing on mo for my truth, he went out into 
the ftoim and darkness; hut the wintry sleet, 
nor the north wind, nor the darkness, is not 
more cold and dreary than the heart he has 
left behind! Oh. they know not woman’s 
heart who talk of the pride of conquest! 

There is nothing on God’s earth that teaches 
humility, like tho consciousness of being deeply 
and truly beloved! 

Jan. 18/A.—They say H. has gone to Now 
York, en route for Europe ! Doctor G. was sit¬ 
ting with us when Emilia camo in, having just 
heard tho news up town. Suddenly, inter¬ 
rupting herself in her exclamations of surprise, 
aunt turned to me: “You said H. called here 
the evening we went to hear Holmes lecture. 
Did he say nothing of this, Elizabeth?” 

“ No, certainly not, aunt; ” and joy, that I was 
thus able to speak the truth, gave me courage 
to boldly face Dootor G.’s searching look. 

But I was glad that undo camo in that mo¬ 
ment, and created a diversion in my favor. He 
never sees mystery in anything that cannot be 
solved by the intorest table, and thought H. 
gone to Europe on business. “ Stocks are 
rising, and ho has some intorest thoro, I be¬ 
lieve,” he said. 

“ Stocks, uncle ! ” said Emilia, impatiently. 
“ When did Fred. H. ever trouble himself 
about stocks, I should like to know ? ” 

“ I’m really afraid it’s an attack of brain 
fever,” began aunt, despondingly. His father 
died of it, and he has been threatened with it 
more than onoe. Don’t you think so, Doo¬ 
tor ? ” she asked, anxiously. 

“ Not at all, my dear madam. Not that a 
young fellow’s brain—aye, and blood, too—does 
get into a strange sort of whirl once in a while, 
hut from other causes than congestion.” And 
again he scanned my face closely. 

Aunt sighed, and uncle spent a whole twen¬ 
ty minutes, a long time for him, in trying to 
prove to her the impossibility of there being 
any hereditary taint in the blood of her fami¬ 
ly—a family related to him. 

According to him, all his own relatives have 
died through some oversight whioh might have 
been Been and provided for, had they been en¬ 
dowed with his wisdom. I presume, he expects 
to be translated. 

Jan. 20/A.—Emilia takes H.’s absence to 
heart. What does it mean ? Underneath that 
war of words whioh sometimes bordered on 
sarcasm between them, did there lurk a deep¬ 
er leeling ? 1 must look to this. She is in high 
spirits to-night, though, because Mr. E., who 
lectured before tho “institute” last night, is to 
dine here to-moriow. She prophecies I will 
fall in love with him at once. Perhaps so ; I 
shall Bee. 

Jan. 21s/.—He has been here—the author, 
poet, prophet, whom I have reverenced for 
years. I have looked upon his face, listened 
to his voice, and it is much to sny that he 
did not disappoint me. The face is good, grave, 
and serene; but his chief power lies in his 
voice and manner, which grows on one until it 
becomes a complete fascination. 

At least, so 1 thought, when he turned from 
the mixed company after dinnor, and began to 
talk to me of Browning’s poems, which lay 
upon the table. Perhaps 1 was preposessed 
by the interest with whioh he listened to my 
remarks, but every word seemed the echo of a 
loving heart, an earnest soul, and a subtile in¬ 
tellect ; subtile and beautiful, rather than deep 
or strong—passionless and calm as a Greek 
statue. He is a wonderful man, and yet 1 
could feel rather then see his limitations; and 
though he talked so eloquently of “ Hakeem in 
the Return of the Druses,” he could never bo 
a “Hakeem” for me—scarcely a “Djabal.” 
And yet, verily, there are moods when it seems 
an exceedingly pleasant sin to fall down and 
worship false gods! 

Jan. 22 d .—l don’t know what is the matter 
here. Some demoniacal influence pervades our 
atmosphere, aud everything goes wrong. Emi¬ 
lia is caprioious as tho wind; aunt is haunted 
by a legion of household evils, which, like John 
Barleycorn, “ rise up again ” as eoon as IHhink 
I have laid them; and 1 get out of patience, 
and pray earnestly that I may never be a rich- 
poor woman. 

1 have seen Mrs. N. She is visiting at her 

uncle, Judge A-’s, and was at the concert 

to night—a beautiful woman, of right queenly 
presence. 

Jan. 23 d .—A letter to-day from our kind neigh¬ 
bor, Mrs. F. She says mother has changed very 
Btrangely within a week; thinks she has had a 
slight attack of paralysis, and advises me to 
come home. I have announced my determina¬ 
tion to start to-morrow, but uncle and aunt 
talk of delay, of “next week,” of the necessity 
of being “calm,” and all that. They forget 
that my mother is all 1 have on earth. 

I have agreed to stay until day aftor to-mor¬ 
row, when unele will go with me as far as New 
Haven, on his way to New York. Oh, mother! 
mothor! 

Jan. 24/A.—I have been to bid good bye to the 
Lees. I fear I envied them, they were so happy. 
Mary is at school, thanks to the noiseless kind¬ 
ness of dear Mrs. G., and tho mother and sis¬ 
ter showed me her first problems in algebra 
with a mixture of pride and delight which was 
really amusing. The little boy did not seem 
to share in their reverenoe for those bits of pa¬ 
per, for he snatched at one of them, and tore it 
sadly, in his resentment at my considering 
them more worthy of attention than himself 
And, after all, were there not in that little 
chubby being problems of far greater import¬ 


ance than aDy whioh mathematicians have 
solved—to which those of Nowton and La Place 
are but trifles, save as they elucidate man’s 
capability of approximation towards the Di- 

From the widow’s I went to Dootor G-’s. 

The dootor was fortunately at home, looking 
over a ponderous “ledger” or “day-book,” and 
humming his favorite song—“A man’s a 
for a’ that.” 

“True,” I cried, aR 1 entered softly, and stole 
up behind him; “and save in the person of the 
writer of those words, never stood text and 
proof in such close relation, doctor.” 

“How now, you thief! What business have 
you to bo stealing into a man’s house after this 
fashion ? But sit down there, while I go hunt 
up Lydia Mason; she’s been looking for you 
these two days.” 

“You may save yourBelf that trouble, for, if 
1 mistake not, I saw her go into your neighbor, 
Mrs. L-’s, as I turned the corner. So pre¬ 

pare yourself to play the agreeable.” 

“Tho Lord help us, then,” ho cried, with a 
ludicrous expression of resignation. “ I had 
rather face a ease of ship fever than a fashion¬ 
able youDg lady!” 

' And pray what entitles me to that distinc- 

‘Look at yourself and answer. Who but a 
fool, which is but good Saxon for the whole 
class, would put velvet and furs enough about 
their shoulders to rig out the grand Lama, and 
leave their feet bare! ” and he gave a glance 
of withering contempt at my beautiful, new 
gaiters. 

“ But these are cork soles, and ”- 

“The devil take the cork soles iD such weath¬ 
er as this, fit only to buoy up witches! Where 
was your common sense and rubbers when you 
started?” 

“One minus and the other plus," I said, 
laughing. “I did not think tho pavement 
damp, and my rubbers are so large ”- 

“That they make your feet look larger. 
Well, you are pretty well off in that line,” he 
went on grimacing; “but what in Heaven’s 
name do you suppose a sensible man cares 
about how large a woman’s foot is, provided 
it be not deformed, and shn has brains enough 
in her skull to balance it!” 

And so he scolded and joked till Mrs. G— 
came, and we had a long talk of my future. 

Why is it that I can speak to these people 
of things upon which my lips are sealed to 
those of my own blood ? Blood! those alone 
are of our blood who understand us—who help 
us on the ways of life! God bless je, true 
friends ! Tho currents of life are driving us 
far apart, but my way cannot be wholly dark 
while 1 keep the memory of your love! 

Passing through Pearl streot, on my way 
home, 1 came suddenly upon my old playmate 

and schoolmate, James B-. He would 

have avoided me if he could, but I saw his in¬ 
tention, and defeated it. He took my out¬ 
stretched hand, and answered my greeting 
without raising his eyes. Alas, then, the ru¬ 
mors of his “bad way” are true—the pale 
luce, lustreless eyes, nerveless figure, and sham¬ 
bling step, were proof enough. 

He seemed to wish to pass on, but I could not 
be put off. 1 spoke of old times—of Annie, his 
sister, long since among tho angels—of bis 
father—mother. Had ho seen them of late? 

No; he had not been in D- for more than 

a year. Indeed! Would he not promise to meet 
mo thore, week after next, say on Thursday ? 
1 intended paying his father and mother a visit 
as soon as 1 got home, and should need him 
there to bring up the “ Roxbury russets,” as of 
old. Wouldn’t he promise? 

He muttered something of engagements, but 
I urged my point until he promised. 

Will ho keep his word? I trust so. He 
has boon the victim of evil influences, but He 
who gave back without Nain’s gates that only 
son to his mother, is mighty still. 

Jan. 26th. —Oh! it is sad, terrible, to oome to 
one’s home, and be welcomed—not by the firm, 
hard clasp, the dear, loving glances, the warm 
words of yore, but by trembling hands, a sha¬ 
king head, and the thick, troubled speech, 
that indicates the presence of death in life! 
Mother ! mother! How shall I bear this ? 

Now, I must find some words that will soften 
this hard hearted creditor, Mr. J. Yesterday, 
when I met him, the momory of all his villa- 
ny—the years when, as leasee of these few 
acres, he fleeced us gradually, the hypoorite! 
until, by one bold manoeuvre he claimed all— 
rose up before me, and choked me. Oh! 
mother, would that I had been older then, or 
you wiser ! But your wisdom was never of this 
earth ! Now, I will go down on my knees to 
him, to keep a shelter above your head for the 
little time that is left you. He must be hu¬ 
man—he cannot bo more greedy than Death! 

Shall I try uncle again ? No ! I can work! 
not beg. I told him all I oould of this, as we 
came down yesterday; and got for an answer— 
“Mortgages are ugly things; best get rid of 
it. Your mother never had any business tact. 
Better let the place go; I advised it years ago.” 

Sell the place! It might have been done, and 
wisely, perhaps, some months ago. But, now. 
when you cling to it so childishly, mother— 

Jan. 30/A —“ ‘ Cast thy bread upon the waters: 
for thou shn.lt find it after many days.’ You 
and yours helped me years ago, my child! and 
now it is my turn!” and, with these words, 
kind old Widow Dean has installed herself as 
my mother’s nurse. Ayo, and [ “ reap also 
where I never scattered ;” for there are bread, 
and ham, and cakes, and pies, sent in by kind 
and thoughtful hearts, and the miracle of the 
widow’s cruse seems like to be repeated. God 
reward them! 

Feb. 6th. —To-morrow is the day of my ap¬ 
pointment. with James B. 1 regret that I can¬ 
not keep it; hup it eannot be. I will write 
and tell him why. 

Feb. 10/A.—I did go; for when, to please 
mother, I explained to whom I was writing, 
and why, 1 two days ago, she insisted on my 
going; and when I refused, fell a weeping, like 
a petulant child, and oomplained to Mrs. T., 
who happened to como in, that I was unduti- 
ful and ungrateful. Oh! mother, mother, not 
oven death could fall heavier on my heart, 
fhan these poor, senseless words and tears! 

Mrs. F. advised me to go, saying that it was 
wisest to keep her quiet—that sbo would come 
in and help Mrs. Dean, if needed. “ And you 
oan take old Starface,” added the kind neigh¬ 
bor ; “ ho has not done anything in a week, for 
father’s laid up with the rheumatiz, and tho 
boys use the colt. He is a leetle stiff at first, 
like us old folks; but get him started, and he’ll 
take you over there like a bird. You haven’t 
forgot how to drive, I s’pose ?” 

I aocepted the offer, and at sunset was sitting 
between old Farmer B. and his wife, talking 
of old things and new, life and death, and the 
things which lie beyond; for, as the old man’s 
eyes have darkened, (he has been blind for 
more than a year, lie tells me,) he has oome 
to see more and more with tho eye of the spirit, 
which diseerneth all things. They said little 
of James, though I knew he was ever in their 
thoughts ; and I did not tell them of his prom¬ 
ise, fearing to raise hopes which might he dis¬ 
appointed. But they told me of their troubles— 
of the farm—how it was fast running down— 
buildings and fences going to decay for want of 
an efficient master; and thus the hours run on 
till the tall old dock struck nine. 1 still 
talked on, until another hour slipped away, 
aud then, sad and disappointed, took the tall, 
glittering brass candlestick which had. been 
waitingformethelasthouron tho stand. There 
came a knock at the door ; and begging the old 
lady to let me go, I hurried into the little entry, 
shutting the door behind me. It was, indeed, 
James. 

When he saw mo, his faoe lighted up, and, 
taking my hand, he said— 

“ So you did indeed trust mo, Elizabeth! ” 

“ Yes, indeed. Why not ? ” 

“ Why not! ” in a tone of mingled bitterness 
and surprise ; “ do you not know what I am— 
a drunkard, a bankrupt, an outcast—a curse 
to myself and others? ” 

“ The question is not what you are, but what 
you can be, James. You are a man, still, for 
you have kept your word with me.” 


Perhaps so; but who will believe it?” he 
said, bitterly. 

“ I do! There are those in the next room 
who believe it. Can yon doubt that ? And 
there is One above, James—He who ceeth not 
as man Beeth—He believes it. Oh! beware 
how you oharge upon others the sin of your 
own unbelief! ” 

I was excited and nervous, and burst into 
tears, as I drew him into the next room. I 
know not well what followed; I heard only 
the mother’s low weeping, and the blind fa¬ 
ther’s broken voice, as he gave thanks for 
“ this my son, whioh was lost, and is found! ” 
[to be concluded in our next.] 

For the National Era. 

THE SURF UPON THE SHORE. 

BY MARY IRVING. 

List tho waves wild beating, 

Eohoing evermore; 

Surge on surge retreating— 

Raging on tho shore! 

Billows high and hoary, 

Tell yonr tales to mo! 

Eaoh hath earned a story 


First Billow: 

“ Mournful is my message— 

Hollow is my tone; 

Wafting woeful presage 
To a widowed one! ” 

Knell slow the burial boll—life and love are o’er, 
Where sobbeth oeaselcssly the surf upon tho shore! 

Second Billoto : 

“ Hasten—hasten, sister! • 

Let my sparkling foam 

Tell tho hearts that missed her, 

Helen cometh homo! ” 

Ring clear the wedding bell! fear for her no more! 
Glad is tho greeting of the surf upon the shore! 

Third Billow: 

Sadder swells another— 

“ Would it were not mine! 

Moaning to another, 

From the ’gulphing brine! 

All day, siok with hoping, 

Silent watch she i eeps; 

Dank the weeds are drooping, 

Whore her sweet boy sleeps I ” 

Hushed bo the heaving sea—yet one little hour, 
Spare her the knelling of the surf upon the shore! 

Fourth Biltou) : 

“ Oh! tho gray old Ooean 
Is not all a tomb! 

Hush your hoarso oommotion 
O’er her oaves of gloom I 

I have borne a frail boy, 

Lashdd on a spar, 

Joyously, where ‘sail, hoy I ’ 

Mookdd tho waves’ war! ” 

Sister, sire, and mothor, mourn for him no more! 
Swiftly comes tho wanderer, with the surf upon tho 
shore! 

Fifth Billow : 

“ Far and farther roaming, 

In the Sun’s young wake, 

I have long boen ooming 
Home to hearts that ache; 

Hearts that laid their idol 
Lato on Duty’s shrine— 

Blessed her at her bridal— 

Launohed her on the brine! 

Blest the white sail bearing 
Mercy’s messengers! 

Wind and wave hare oaring 
For sweot souls liko hers! 

Hundreds haste to greet her 
On that heathen shore! 

Friends, whore next ye meet her, 


For the Nations! Era. 

AN EXAMINATION OF THE MOSAIC LAWS 
OF SERVITUDE. 


SLAVERY DEFINED. 

It is obviously important that in all discus¬ 
sions involving emphatio words, having a direct 
bearing on the issue in question, the ideas in¬ 
tended to bo represented by these words should 
bo distinctly stated and dearly comprehended. 
In the following examination, the word slave 
will be frequently used, not incidentally nor 
figuratively, but as expressing a definite idea, 
and one necessarily connected with the very 
purpose of the investigation. Hence unless the 
idea represented by a slave and by Slavery , as 
his legal condition, bo understood by the read¬ 
er, the examination must prove to him vague, 
confused, and unsatisfactory. These words aro 
often used in a figurative rhetorical sense, as a 
man is said to be the slave of sin, of passion, of 
his party, or of his busiuess; and we often hear 
of political, military, and eoolesiastical Slavery. 
In such cases, a comparison more or less close 
is intended to bo made with a species of servi¬ 
tude to which these words are legally and tech¬ 
nically applied. As wo shall use these words 
only in their strict legal sense, it is necessary 
that this sense should be unequivooally under¬ 
stood by the reader. For this purpose, it will 
be sufficient to cite two legal definitions of the 
word slave, taken from American statutes, viz: 

“ Slaves shall be deemed chattels person¬ 
al in the hands of their owners and possess¬ 
ors, and their executors, administrators, and 
assigns, to all intents, constructions, and pur¬ 
poses, whatever.”—2 Brevard’s Digest, 229, S. 
Carolira. 

“A slave is one who is in the power of a 
master to whom he belongs. The master may 
sell him, dispose of his person, his industry, and 
his labor. He can do nothing, possess nothing, 
nor acquire anything, but what must belong 
to his master.”— Civil Code, art. 35, Louisiana. 

The leading and controlling idea in these 
definitions is tho chattelhood of the slave: he 
is a thing, a vendible commodity—and at the 
death of the owner falling, like other chattels, 
into the hands of executors, &e., for the pay¬ 
ment of debts and legacies. 

The legal practical application of this idea 
incidentally appears in the following extract 
of a law of Maryland: 

“ In case the personal property of a ward 
Bhall consist of specific articles, such as slaves, 
working beasts, animals of any kind, stock, fur¬ 
niture, plate, hooks, &o., the court, if it shall 
deem it advantageous to the ward, may at any 
time pass an order for the Bale thereof.”— Act 
of 1798, ch.ci, No. 2. 

Bring a thing, the law classes him, as above, 
with beasts, furniture, and books; and when 
belonging to a minor he may, like a horse, be 
sold by the court for the pecuniary interest of 
the child, without the slightest regard to his 
own comfort, or his temporal or spiritual wel¬ 
fare. As slaves can acquire nothing but what 
belongs to their masters, the mother is the only 
parent recognised by law, and she is reoognised 
for the sole purpose of vesting in her owner the 
property of her child, in the same manner and 
for the same reason that a calf or oolt belongs 
to the possessor of the dam. Hence, as a ne¬ 
cessary consequence, slaves have legally no con¬ 
jugal and parental relations. Husbands and 
wives, fathers and mothers, have as such, in 
law, no rights and no duties, any more than 
the beasts of the field. Being “in the power 
of a master to whom he belongs,” the slave has 
legally no religious rights. His master may at 
pleasure drive him to or from any place of 
worship, keep him in total ignorance of Chris¬ 
tianity, or impart to him religious knowledge 
in any quantity and of any quality he may 
think proper. As the slave can possess noth¬ 
ing but what belongs to his master, that mas¬ 
ter may keep him in absolute penury all his 
days. Being in the power of the master, tho 
slave may be beaten and tormented to almost 
any oxtent with perfect impunity. There are, 
indeed, laws against excessive cruelty to slaves 


and to animals. He who should flay either his 
horse or his slave alive would probably be pun¬ 
ished ; but neither the horse nor the slave can 
receive compensation for any barbarity he 
may suffer. Nor can the owner of either ob¬ 
tain redress for any injury done to bis property 
that does not impair its value in the market. 
The most horriblo outrage may be perpetrated 
on a slave, whether man or woman, with legal 
impunity, provided the slave is not thereby 
rendered less valuable as a chattel. 

As the children belong to the owner of the 
mother, and are tnemselves ohattels, Slavery is 
thus perpetuated from generation to genera¬ 
tion; hence, Slavery is not merely ohattelhood, 
but it is hereditary chattelhood —a defini¬ 
tion applicable to no other form of servitude. 
INDEFINITE MEANING OF THE HEBREW 
TERMS OF SERVITUDE. 

The first difficulty encountered in the present 
examination arises from the indefinite meaning 
of the Hebrew terms of servitude. The Hebrew 
was not a copious language, and to us it is 
rendered still more barren, from our possessing 
no other Hebrew writings than those contained 
in the Old Testament. We find, indeed, one 
term whioh seems free from ambiguity. Sdkir 
expresses one who is hired to labor, and is 
properly rendered into English, hireling, and 
hired servant. But there is another, and in 
connection with our examination, a very im¬ 
portant term, whioh is used in the original in 
a very indefinite sense, and with which great 
liberties have been taken by English transla¬ 
tors. The Hebrew verb, signifying “ he labor¬ 
ed,” may or may not, according to the context, 
indicate that tho labor done was performed for 
another. If done for another, then the Hebrew 
means, and is rightly translated, “he served ” 
In the fourth commandment we are told, “Six 
days shalt thou labor.” It is obvious that the 
version of this injunction, “Six days shalt thou 
serve others,” would have been no less false 
than grotesque. Tho Hebrew verb of itself 
gives not the most distant hint whether the la¬ 
bor performed is voluntary or compulsory, with 
or without remuneration. From the form of 
the verb, “ he labored or served,” is derived 
the participle, “ laboring or serving,” and the 
substantive, “laborer or servant.” The first is 
pronounced abad, the second obed, and the 
third ebed. The participle is often used sub¬ 
stantively ; as, in English, we Bay, a serving 
man or a laboring man. This participle is also 
used as a proper name; and, when so used, in¬ 
stead of being translated, is, in our English 
Bibles, transferred to the text, and in some 
editions the meaning is given in the margin; 
as, in Ruth iv, 17, we have Obed in the text, 
and in the margin, “ that is, servant.” Josephus 
also tells us that obed is the Hebrew for ser¬ 
vant. Henoe, in our subsequent remarks, we 
shall for convenience use obed for servant, with¬ 
out stopping to inquire whether, in the particu¬ 
lar text we are examining, the word is the 
substantive or the substantive participle. In 
Ecclesiastes v, 12, wo have an example of 
the use of the participle: “ The sleep of the 
laboring man is sweet.” Man is hore sup¬ 
plied by the translators. It would have sound¬ 
ed strange to be told that the sleep of a serving 
man, or of a bondman, is sweet. We see in 
this text, and in that quoted from the fourth 
commandment, that the primary signification 
of tho verb and its oognates is labor. There is 
no word whioh, applied to man or woman, ex¬ 
presses the chattel principle; that is, there is 
no Hebrew for slave* 

Obed is used to express the various relations 
of service, from the king on the throne to a 
domestic menial. It is even applied to tho 
Messiah. Isa. xlii, 1. Rehoboam, the king, is 
oalled the obed of the people. I Kings, xii, 7. 
Jeroboam is said to have boen Solomon’s ser¬ 
vant, and Joshua is ealled Moses’s servant. 

As already remarked, Obed is used as a 
proper name. On the birth of Ruth’s son, 
“the women said unto Naomi, he shall be unto 
thee a nourisher of thine old age; and tho 
women her neighbors called his name Obed.” 
Ruth iv, 15, 17. Josephus tells us, “Naomi 
oalled him Obed, as being to be brought up in 
order to bo subservient to her in her old ago ; 
for obed, in the Hebrew dialect, signifies a ser¬ 
vant.” Book V, chap. ix. We hear, moreover, 
of Obed the son Ephlal; I, ohap. ii, 37. And 
of Obed the son of Shemai; I, chap, xxvi, 
7. One of David’s mighty men was Obed; 
I, ohap. xi, 47. Another of tho same is men¬ 
tioned, II, ohap. xxiii, 1. From the frequent use 
of this word as a proper name, and from its 
being given to tho Bon and heir of the wealthy 
Boaz, it is evident that no idea of degradation 
was associated with it. 

Obed has no feminine; but there are two 
words in Hebrew which aro applied exclusive¬ 
ly to female servants. If not synonymous, the 
difference in their signification is now un¬ 
known. They are applied to the same women, 
and also to women who are known to have 
been free. One of these words is rendered by 
our translators, at pleasure, maid servant, bond¬ 
maid, bondwoman, maid, and handmaid. It is 
applied to Hagar, to Bilhah, and by Ruth, 
Hannah, and Abigail tho wife of Nabal, to 
themselves. The other word is also translated 
handmaid, bondmaid, maiden, woman servant, 
and maid servant. It is applied to Hagar, Bil¬ 
hah, and Zilpah, and by Abigail to lierself.f 

From what has now been Baid, it is very 
oertain that no evidence of the existence of 
Slavery among the Hebrews oan be deduced 
from their terms of servitude. 

It must be admitted, that if Slavery was 
legally established among the Hebrews, it is 
extraordinary that they should have had no 
word in their language designating a human 
ohattel. It is not easy to understand how laws 
can be enacted respecting slaves, without na¬ 
ming them. Strange and startling would bo 
the oonsequences arising from the substitution 
of the word servants for that of slaves in the 
American slave code. Very many of the slave¬ 
holders themselves, and multitudes of others, 
are in a legal sense servants, being employed 
in agencies of various kinds for a pecuniary 
compensation. 

It is true that in that oonoentration of 
American hypocrisy and wickedness, “ the Fu¬ 
gitive Act,” no mention is made of slaves. In¬ 
stead of slaves, (the persons intended,) wo have 
“ fugitives from labor,” and persons “ held to 
service or labor.” Already have we had con¬ 
tradictory judicial decisions, as to the applica¬ 
tion of the execrable provisions of this aot to 
absoonding apprentices. There is nothing in 
the act itself to prevent a man who contracts 
to labor for another a oertain time, and before 
the term is expired travels into anothor State, 
from becoming a victim to its barbarity. Nei¬ 
ther the deceitful language of this act, nor its 
cruelty and injustice, find any precedent in the 
laws of God. 

ARBITRARY AND PREJUDICED VERSION OF 

HEBREW TERMS OF SERVITUDE IN THE 

ENGLISH BIBLE. 

We have stated that the first difficulty en¬ 
countered in the present examination arises 
from the indefinite meaning of the Hebrew 
words applied to servitude. A second and per¬ 
haps more formidable difficulty, consists in tho 
arbitrary and prejudiced version of those terms 
in our English Bibles. The popular idea of 
Hebrew servitude is of course derived from 
tho version in oommon use. When in our Bi¬ 
bles terms aro used descriptive of slaves, and 
which are never applied to freemen, superficial 
readers take it for granted that the Hebrew 
words thus rendered have the same significa¬ 
tion. 

To understand the bias of mind under whioh 
the translators labored, we must recollect that, 
as learned men, they were well acquainted 
with the Slavery of antiquity, and that, from 
the age in whioh they lived, tney were aoous- 
tomed to villenage, as it had lately prevailed 
in their own country, and indeed to a greater 

* For a large portion of the remarks contained in 
these pages on Hebrew philology, tho writer is in¬ 
debted to “ An Inquiry into the Scriptural Views of 
Slavery,” by Rey. Albert Barnes, author of a new 
translation of Job and Isaiah. For the residue of 
those remarks, he has tho authority of Rev. J. G. Pal¬ 
frey, D. D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the 
University of Cambridge, and author of “ Academical 
Lectures on tho Jewish Soriptures and Antiquities.” 

t For these words, and their application, see Barnes’s 

Inquiry,” page *9. 


or less degree throughout Europe, and as it 
still prevailed to a great extent on the Conti¬ 
nent. At tho time of the Conquest, the most 
numerous class in the community were villeins, 
or slaves, the property of their lords, and in¬ 
capable themselves of holding property.* This 
species of bondage, resembling in many respects 
American Slavery, had only totally oxpired in 
England till the reign preceding that in whioh 
the present version was made. It was gradu¬ 
ally abolished, not by operation of law, but by 
the progress of civilization, which slowly con¬ 
verted the villein into a tenant. The consist¬ 
ency of Slavery with Christianity was not one 
of the questions which in that age engaged 
the attention of the Church, and exoited theo¬ 
logical controversy. The Fathers of the Eng¬ 
lish Church seemed never to have soarohed the 
Scriptures, to know if they might lawfully 
hold property in man. The translators appa 
rently took for granted that tho Jews held 
slaves, and hence they made their translation 
accord with this supposition. It must also be 
reoolleoted, that many of their Pro-Slavery 
versions wore copied from the earlier English 
translations made in the reign of Honry VIII, 
when villenage was still common. To the lib¬ 
erty taken by the translators, of giving a Pro- 
Slavery sense to the Hebrew terms of servi¬ 
tude, must be attributed the popular impres¬ 
sion, that the Jews were themsolves slaves in 
Egypt. They were subjected to a tyrannical 
tax in labor for the State, but they were not 
slaves. Instead of being sold throughout the 
kingdom, and scattered among the Egyptian 
families, they lived together in the land of Go¬ 
shen, in their own houses, were governed by 
their own officers, and, so far from being inoa- 
pable of holding any property, eaoh head of 
a family was required to kill for the Pass- 
over a lamb without blemish; and on leaving 
Egypt, they took with them their “ flooks and 
herds, even very much cattle.” They were, it 
is true, an oppressed people, but we cannot 
recognise in their condition a feature of chat¬ 
tel slavery. There is not the slightest reason 
for believing that, before the Exodus, anv He¬ 
brew but Joseph had ever been sold in Egypt. 
Yet our English Bibles lead us to look upon 
the Jews as slaves. Egypt is tho “ land of 
bondage,” (of labor,) and the “ house of bond¬ 
age” (of labor.) Their lives were made bitter 
with “hard bondage,” (hard labor.) “Thou 
shalt remember thou wast a bondman (servant 

■ laborer) in the land of Egypt.” 

The instances of arbitrary translations of 
obed are numberless. Let a few examples suf¬ 
fice : “ Let thy servant abide instead of the lad, 
a bondman to my Lord.” The reader of course 
supposed there is the same distinction in the 
original as in the English, between servant— 
here a mere term of oourtesy—and the bond- 
man or slave whioh Judah offers to bdeome. 
Yet obed alone is used: “ Let thy obed abide 
instead of the lad, an obed to my lord.” So 
Joseph’s brethren imputed to him the design to 
take them “ for bondmen,” but the word used 
is the same with that applied by the Queen of 
Sheba to tho offioers of Solomon’s Court: 
“ Happy are these thy servants, whioh stand 
continually before thee, and that hear thy wis¬ 
dom.” So also the terms in the original, sig¬ 
nifying women servants, are at pleasure ren¬ 
dered handmaids, or bondmaids, while the mere 
English reader of oourse supposes that the 
same difference in meaning is found in the 
Hebrew. 

The influence of tho opinion held by tlie 
translators in regard to Hebrew Slavery on 
their version is obvious in various parts of Un- 
English Bible. In Lev. xxv, 39, we have—“II 
thy brother that dwelleth by thee ho waxen 
poor, and be sold unto thee.” In the 47th verse 
of the same chapter, we have—“If a sojourner 
or a stranger wax rich by thee, and thy brother 
that dwelleth by him wax poor, and sell himself 
unto the stranger or sojourner.” 

The inference from these two verses is, that 
a poor Jaw might be sold by his creditor to 
one of his own people, but not to a foreigner,■ 
but that,' if ho chose, he might contract with a 
foreigner for his labor. Now, Btrange as it 
may seem, the Hebrew word rendered be sold. 
in tho first verse, is the identical word rendered 
sell himself\ in the second. The Vulgate is 
more faithful. In the 39th verse it is—“Si 
paupertate compulses, vendiderit se tibi Crater 
tuus;” and in the 47th verse—“ attenuates fra¬ 
ter tuus vendiderit se ei.” 

In both cases the man made a voluntary 
contract to serve six years. In Jer. xxxiv, 14, 
we have another instance of the desire of the 
translators to represent Jewish servitude as 
Slavery. The prophet is denouncing the wiok- 
ed, coeroed servitude of the poor Jews, and re 
peats the law of Moses—“ Let ye go every man 
his brother an Hebrew whioh hath boen sold 
unto thee, when he hath served thee six years ’ 
In the margin we have—“ or hath sold himself.” 
Again, in Jer. ii, 14, we have—“ Is Israel a 
servant ? Is he a home-born slave ? ” Here the 
translators have honestly put the word slave 
in italics—thus admitting it to bo their inter¬ 
pretation; but the interpretation betrays the 
theory which prompted it. The true transla- 
lation is —“ is Israel a servant ? Was he born 
in the house ? ” That is, is Israel not only a 
servant, but the son of a domestic? Our trans¬ 
lators make Ezra say, “ We were bondmen 
yet our God hath not torsaken us in our bond¬ 
age, but has extended mercy unto us in the 
sight of the Kings of Persia.”— Ezra ix, 9. 

The appellation bondmen conveys an idea 
very inapplicable to the condition of the Jewr 
in Babylon. They were subjects, tributaries, 
in a oertain sense servants, but they were not 
chattels, not tho property of individuals. Some 
were high in office, some had great wealth, and 
Ezra tells us that the emigrants were aoompa- 
nied, on their return to Judea, by their ser¬ 
vants—of course, voluntary attendants. Jere¬ 
miah, writing to the captives in Babylon, to 
discourage all expectation of a speedy return, 
exhorts them—“Build ye houses, and dwell in 
them, and plant gardens, and eat the fruit ol 
them.”— Jer. xxix, 5. Strange advice to be 
given to bondmen, or slaves. Onoo more: In 
Rev. xviii, 13, we read of merchandise in “ slaves 
and souls of men ”—in the original, “ bodies 
and souls of men .” The merchandise of Baby 
Ion in human bodies and souls may typify 
either ecclesiastical tyranny and corruption, or 
personal slavery. The interpolation of “ slaves ” 
into the text, is a comment, not a translation. 
The Vulgate, the Rheims, aud it is believed all 
the Roman Catholio versions, have “ slaves and 
souls of men,” while in Tyndal’s and Cranmer’s 
versions, it is “ bodies and souls of men.” 
Strange is it, that King James’s translators 
should have restored the Popish reading, evi¬ 
dently false as it is. 

Divesting our minds of all preconceived opin¬ 
ions founded on certain words used in our 
English Bibles expressive of servitude, let ub 
prooeed to the examination of the laws of Mo¬ 
ses, prescribing the relations of master and 
servant. 

HIRED SERVANTS. 

Both Jews and resident foreigners might be 
employed as hired servants: “ Thou shalt not 
oppress an hired set van t, whether he be of thy 
brethren, or of thy strangers that are in thy 
land.”— Deut. xxiv, 14. The law required the 
daily payment of wages: “ The wages of him 
that is hired shall not abide with thee all 
night, until the morning.”— Lev. xix, 13. The 
reason of this prompt payment was, that the 
servant living at home, and not in the house of 
his employer, needed his wages for the imme¬ 
diate maintenance of himself and family. The 
exactness observed in paying the hireling, ren¬ 
dered “the days of an hireling” a proverbial 
simile of a preoieo definite timo; and so also 
“ the years of an hireling.” “ Is there not an 
appointed time to man upon earth ? Are not 
his days like the days of an hireling?”— Job 
vii, 1. “ Within three years, as the years of an 
hireling, the glory of Moab shall be contemn¬ 
ed.”— Isaiah xvi, 14. That is, not a day be¬ 
yond three years. 

One great and important distinction between 
the hireling and other servants was, that he 
was not domesticated in the family of the em¬ 
ployer, formed no portion of the household, 
took no part in the religious rites of the family, 
and was hence regarded as feeling no affection 

* Hums, Vol. I, p. 221. 


for his employer, and taking no interest in his 
affairs. It was expressly forbidden that a hired 
servant should share in the paschal feast pro¬ 
vided by his employer. That was a family 
feast; and the hired servant, not belonging to 
the family, could not partake of it, but was 
bound to eat it in his own dwelling and with 
his own family. It was this absence of all do¬ 
mestic social ties between the hired servant and 
his employer that probably led to the remark : 
“The hireling fleeth, because be is an hireling, 
and eareth not for the sheep.”— John x, 18. 

The parable of the laborers in the vineyard 
illustrates both tho law and the rolation of the 
hireling to the master. The laborers were 
found standing in tho market plaoe. They 
agreed to work for eortain wages, and at night 
received their wages and were dismissed. 

DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 

These were domestioated in the family of 
their employer for a term of years. They 
formed part of the family, and, in contradis¬ 
tinction from hired servants, were admitted to 
the pasohal supper, jointly with the master, 
mistress, and children; while not a friend or 
neighbor could be invited as a guest. The very 
intimate incorporation of the domestic servant 
into the family of the master, is incidentally 
shown in the rule respecting holy flesh. This 
flesh was such parts of the sacrificial victims 
as were the perquisites of the priest--, and none 
might eat of it but a priest and tlie members 
of bis family. The married daughter of a 
priest, unless her husband was a priest, oould 
not eat of it, because she was no longer a mem¬ 
ber of a priest’s family. So also tho hired ser¬ 
vant was forbidden to eat of it ; but to tho do¬ 
mestic servant, the servant bought with money, 
was accorded a privilege denied to his mastor’s 
married daughter.— Lev. xxii, 10—13. 

These domestic servants were both Hebrews 
and foreigners. For reasons whioh will appear 
hereafter, we shall at present confine our re¬ 
marks to the first class : but we beg the reader 
to bear in mind that there are not two distinct 
oodes respecting the two classes. M any of the 
laws in relation to dome-tie servitude aro gen¬ 
eral in their terms; while others, apparently 
limited to Hebrew servants, are by a general 
statute extended to foreign servants. 

HEBREW DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 

The first question that presents itself in re¬ 
gard to these servants is, Was their service 
voluntary or oompulsory ? The laws of Moses 
authorized no compulsory labor in payment of 
debt. We indeed find a woman complaining 
to EliBha that her husband was dead, and “ the 
creditor has oome to take unto hiyn my two 
sons to bo bondmen.”— II Kings iv, 1. It is 
the conceit of the translators that these sons 
were to be seized and held as “ bondmen ”— 
slaves—and were perhaps to be sent to market 
to pay the debt of their deceased father. It 
would seem, from the complaint of the woman, 
that in the idolatrous kingdom of Israel, about 
six hundred years after the giving of the law, 
and during the reign of tho profligate son of 
tho impious Ahab, a creditor was entitled to 
the labor of the sons to satisfy a debt left by 
their father. To what extent this olaim on 
the children of a debtor was carried, we know 
not; but whatever was the olaim, it had no 
foundation in the laws of Moses. 

Servitude as a punishment for crime was un- 
knowu to the Mosaic oode. In ease of theft, 
the party robbed was, under oertain circum¬ 
stances, entitled to a large compensation, to be 
paid by the thief. But possibly the thief might 
be unable to pay the penalty. The oase is 
provided for: “if he have nothing, then ho 
shall be sold for his theft.”— Ex. xxii, 3. He 
shall forfeit his time and labor for the benefit 
of the party he had wronged. But the service 
of this thief was not unlimited, nor was he con¬ 
verted into a ohattel. His oase was governed 
by the genoral law : “ If thou buy an Hebrew 
servant, six years be shall serve, and in the 
seventh year he shall go out free.”— Ex. xxi, 2. 
Of oourse, the thief oould not be sold for a 
longer torm; and it is to be presumed that he 
was to be sold for as short a term less than six 
years as would satisfy the legal claims of the 
person robbed. It is very obvious that sales 
under this statute would necessarily be few in 
number, and would furnish a very inadequate 
and a very unsatisfactory supply of servants. 

The other and general source of domestic 
servants was what in Scripture phraseology is 
called buying and selling. Theio purchases 
were in several respects regulated by law. The 
statute just quoted fixes tho term of service 
“ If thou buy a Hebrow servant, six years shall 
he serve.” Servants were not to be reoeived in 
and incorporated with the family (except in a 
particular case, to be hereafter noticed) for a 
longer period, nor were purchases to bo made 
for a shorter one. Tho law proceeds: “In tho 
seventh year he shall go out free.” Thus it 
appoars that a sale for six years insured the 
freedom of the servant after that term. Who, 
in this case, was the seller? It is evident he 
could not have been a former purchaser of the 
man sold, since a man onoe sold became free at 
the end of six years. Of oourse, he could not 
be held as property after the expiration of that 
term. Was the eeller a father virtually bind¬ 
ing out his child for six years ? This oannot 
he, for tho law supposes the servant may be a 
married man, and may bo sold together with 
his wife.— Ex. xxi, 3. Was the servant, then, 
the slave of the seller, haying been born his 
ohattel? This seems utterly impossible, not 
only because there is no law authorizing such 
a Btate of servitude, no mode pointed out 
whereby one descendant of Abraham might 
lawfully become the horeditary ohattel of an¬ 
other, but also because every fiftieth year ser¬ 
vitude of every form terminated, and all tho 
inhabitants of the land wore deolared to be 
free ; and also because, at tho Jubiloo, all re¬ 
covered the family inheritance if it had been 
alienated, and every Jew was a freeholder in 
possession or expeotanoy. 

Tho cause assigned for the sale throws light 
on the condition of the person sold: “If tby 
brother that dwelleth by thee be waxen poor, 
and be sold unto thee.”— Lev. xxv, 39. Henoe, 
the man sold was not an hereditary chattel, 
incapable of waxing poor, but a freeman who 
had lost his property, Now, who sold this 
poor freeman ? The question is caused solely 
by the perversity of the translators. Their 
theory of Jewish Slavery induoed them to ren¬ 
der be sold, the identical word which, in tho 
47th verse, they translated “ sell himself.” 
These two verses, fairly translated as they are 
in the Vulgate, remove all doubt as to the 
seller in question. “If thy brother that dwoll- 
eth by thee be waxen poor, and sell himself 
unto thee,” &co. “And if a sojourner or a stran¬ 
ger wax rich by thee, aud thy brother that 
dwelleth by him be waxen poor, and sell him¬ 
self unto the stranger or sojourner.” Thus we 
find that the sale of a Jew, whother to one of 
his own people or to a foreigner, was a volun¬ 
tary act. The word sell, as thus used, is not 
according to our idiom, and would be better 
expressed by hire; but when thus fairly ren¬ 
dered, no serious misoonoeption can result from 
its use. 

The domestic differed from the hired servant 
in becoming one of his employer’s family, and 
partaking in the religious rites of the house¬ 
hold; but there was still another important 
and marked difference. The hired servant re¬ 
ceived his wages after his stipulated service 
had been performed, but the domestic received 
his wages in advance. The contraot, as we 
have already seen, was necessarily for six years. 
But a provision, as merciful as it is extraordi¬ 
nary, was made, by which the servant oould, 
under certain circumstances, dissolve the con¬ 
tract; and the mode of doing this incidentally 
reveals the faot that he reoeived his wages at 
tho time the contract was made. “ If a so¬ 
journer or a stranger wax rich by thee, and 
thy brother that dwelleth by him wax poor, 
and sell himself unto the stranger and sojourner 
by thee, or to the stock of the strangers fami¬ 
ly, after that he is sold he may be redeemed 
again. One of his brethren may redeem him ; 
or, if he be able, he may redeem himself. And 
he shall .reckon with him that bought him, 
from the year that lie was sold to him unto the 
year of Jubilee; and the prioe of his sale (that 
is, his sale back to himself ) shall be according 
unto the number of years—according to the 


time of a hired servant shall it he with him. 
If there he many yoars behind, according unto 
them he shall give again the price of his re¬ 
demption, out of the money that he was bought 
for” — Lev. xxv, 47—51. 

Thus we find tho servant might at any time 
be redeemed, discharged from servioe, on re¬ 
turning to the master the unearned wages he 
had received. But if the servant was not able 
to refund, any of his brethren might pay the 
money for him. 

It is true, tho particular oase of redemption 
hero specified is that of a Hebrew who had 
hired himself to a stranger; but the ease seems 
to bo hero introduced to show that such a oon- 

ict was lawful; aud the mode of redemption 

then' pointed out; and the general statute, 
making all laws equally applicable to Hebrews 
and resident strangers, gives the right of re¬ 
demption to all servants, whether in the ser¬ 
vice of Jews or foreigners. This general law 
of redemption is referred to in Ex. xxi, 8; Lev. 
xix, 20 ; Neh. v, 8. 

But what is meant by calculating the un¬ 
earned wages from the day of redemption up 
to the Jubdeo? It would lie most preposterous 
to suppose, that while a Hebrew could not sell 
himself to a brother Hebrew for more than six 
years, he might sell himself to a stranger till 
the Jubilee—that is, for any term not exceeding 
fifty years; nor is it less preposterous to suppose 
that any stranger would buy a Jew for fifty 
years, and pay him his wages in advance. 

Wo have in this chapter the institution of 
tho Jubilee, giving freedom to all servants 
every fiftieth year, without regard to previous 
contracts. Hence, in reference to tho Jubilee 
now first announced, we have the mode of com¬ 
puting the unearned wages, when the ordinary 
term of six years would overrun the Jubilee. 
In that ease, the computation is to be only to 
the Jubilee. 

The required restoration by the servant of 
an equitable portion of tho money he was 
bought for, when he leaves his master before 
the expiration of his term, settles the point that 
his wages for the whole term had boon paid in 
advaneo. The same faot might naturally be 
inferred, although not with such absolute cer¬ 
tainty, from the oontraot between the master 
and servant being represented as a sale and 
purchase. The servant sells himself—that is, 


[to be continued ] 

LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 

Sonora, Aug: 29,1863. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

I wish to inform the publio generally at the 
east, and especially the Postmaster General, of 
the present condition of the post office depart¬ 
ment in California, or rather of the oause of 
the indignation to whioh the people have been 
aroused. 

According to the Post Office law that was 
passed in 1851, concerning three cent stamps, 
it is the duty of every postmaster in the United 
States to keep constantly on hand a supply of 
said stamps; whioh, of oourse, is no more than 
right and proper. And I will wager mv inter¬ 
est in California, though I am not a betting 
character, that from the northern boundary of 
Oregon to tho southern line of California, fifteen 
dollars’ worth of these stamps oaunot be had. 
But why ? Excuse me, sirs: I had like to have 
forgotten tho almighty dollar. Aye, a fine 
business this, that on aooount of the scarcity of 
small change, if you all agree not to keep tho 
scamps to supply tho public demand, (as there 
is seldom found in California, especially with 
postmasters or their deputies, any smaller coin 
than one dime, which is current here at twelve 
and a half cents,) you are enabled to realize 
from one to three hundred per cent, profit on 
nearly every letter or paper you mail, For 
every letter that you mail to any subordinate 
office iu the States, if prepaid, you get not less 
than (a half dime) five or six and a quarter 
cents; while, if you kopt the stamps, you would 
only get one for a paper and three for a letter; 
while now you seldom get less than oents. 
True, when one has more than one letter to 
mail, if he is acquainted with the law, aod a 
little smart, as the phrase is, he will get them 
mailed cheaper, or he will get two mailed for 
what, had lie but one, he would have to pay 
for it. But if we give for a three cent letter or 
lent paper what is here termed a bit, (121^ 
cents,) wo seldom, if ever, get any ohange iu 

Now, wo do not know that the postmasters 
or their deputies pocket the prooeeda of their 
unjust and highly unsatisfactory system of ar¬ 
rangements; but one thing we do know, and 
that is, if they remit all to the Government, then 
re the governed being swindled- out of their 
lghtful and hard-earned treasure by the Gen¬ 
eral Government. 

Again : through some derangement, some¬ 
where between here and New York, wo are 
seldom able to get newspapers from the Atlan- 

States, either from their respective offices or 

m the loved ones at home. As for myself, I 
entitled to no leas than nine newspapers 
eaoh month, of whioh I seldom get two; but 
what is tho cause of this I am unable to de¬ 
cide. Nor am I alone, by far, in the failure of 
getting papers, or in tlie difficulty of solving the 
mystery. But we are told that an agent is 
employed on tho mail steamers to sort the mails 
to California, botween Panasna and San Fran- 
oiseo; but others have it that the difficulty is 
oorifiaed within the office at San Franoisoo. 

We hope that there will be others who will 
olaim tho right of laying their grievances be¬ 
fore the People, until those in the East, who 
have influence—though they may suffer less 
than we do—until such an influence shall have 
been enlisted as will enable us to root out all 
that is corrupt in the whole Department; and 
we believe there is more or lees of foul play 
practiced throughout its entire limits. And 
that there has been such in San Franoisoo oan 
be proved; for men have bought papers, and 
paid fifty cents per copy, whioh, when opened, 
it was evident had been mailed to themselves, 
as they boro their own namos on the inner 
margin ; but the envelopes had been torn off, 
either to deprive the rightful owner of the 
pleasure of reading for himself what might bo 
taking plaoe in his native land, or to enable 
the perpetrator of the infamous aot to sell 
him his own paper, and swindle him out of 
half a dollar. 

Again : men in tho interior of the State have 
repeatedly sent to tho Atlantic States for 
stamps, and as often been disappointed; but 
this I should have mentioned above. 

My object in writing to you arises from the 
extensive circulation of your valuable paper 
in all parts of the United States, notwith¬ 
standing tho Southern people are so antago¬ 
nistic to the principles of Liberty and Right it 
so ably expounds. 

I do not know that I can write anything in 
the line of news that will be interesting to 
you, save that there prevails throughout the 
State not a little exoitemcDt as to the result of 
the pending State election, to be decided on 
the 7th of next month. The choice for Gov¬ 
ernor is most important. The legislatorial ca¬ 
reer of the present Governor, ever since Cali¬ 
fornia became a State, merits aod receives the 
united disapprobation of every free and inde¬ 
pendent thinker, of ordinary intelligence and 
good intentions, who had an opportunity (and 
improved it) of informing himself as touch¬ 
ing the merits of his oourse, excepting oertain 
political demagogues, whose pecuniary inter¬ 
ests are to be affeoted either pro or con. by the 
result of tho election. So that Mr Bigler’s 
past official acts are held up by the Whigs, to 
prevent his re-election; and a voter’s relief hill, 
passed by the Legislature, remunerating Mr. 
Waldo (the Whig nominee for Governor) for 
self-sacrifiees made by him in behalf of some 
suffering immigrants, who came to California 
across the plains in 1851, and his not being a 
publio speaker, are held up against him by the 
Biglerites. 

On the night of the 17th, our young moun¬ 
tain city was fired by an incendiary, and dam¬ 
age done to the amount of 30,000 dollars; 
and from the repeated attempts that have been 
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unsuccessfully made sinoe, to complete the 
hellish wovk, averaging, or rather varying, 
from once to four times almost every night, it 
is evident that her destruction is sought for by 
more than one man. 

Mining operations have been suspended to 
some extent throughout the dry diggings, and 
tho miners have retired to the creeks and riv- 
ors, where they are generally doing well. 

TERMS OE THE NATIONAL ERA. 

One oopy, one year - $2 I Five copies, one year $S 
Three oopies, one year 5 | Ten copies, one year 15 

These terms regulate the prioe of the Bra, for single 
copies and for clubs, to old or new subscribers. Three, 
five, or ten old subscribers, for example, by clubbing, 
may have so many oopies of the Era lor $5, $8, or $ 15. 

AGENTS AND CLUBS. 

Agents are entitled to fifty cents on each new yearly 
subscriber, and twenty-five cents on each renewed 
subscriber, except in the oase of dubs. 

A olub of three subscribers, one of whom may be an 
old one, at $5, will entitle the person making it up to 
a copy of the Era for three months; a olub of five, 
two of whom may bo old ones, at $8, to a copy for six 
months; a olub of ten, five of whom may be old ones, 
at $15, to a oopy for one year. Money to be forward¬ 
ed by mail, at our risk. Large amounts may be re¬ 
mitted in drafts or certificates of deposite. It will be 
seen that the prioe of the paper, single oopy, is two 
dollars a year. Agents sometimes allow a subscriber, 
whom they obtain or renew, the benefit of their com¬ 
mission, so that the subscriber, by their kindness, gets 
his paper for $1.50, or $1.75, as the case may be. 

03*” Subscriptions for half a year, from the 1st of 
July to the 31st of December, will be reoeived. 

G. BAILEY. 


REPORT OF T 

We are indebted to a friend in the Patent 
Office for the Report of the Commissioner of 
Patents for the year 1852. It is comprised in 
two volumes octavo, each volume having near¬ 
ly five hundred pages—one devoted to topics 
contained under the general title of“ Mechani¬ 
cal,” the other being “ Agricultural.” 

The total receipts of the offioe for 
the year were- - -$112,056 34 

Expenditures - - - 95.916 91 


Balance - - - - $16,139 43 

This added to the balance on hand Jan. 1, 
1852, makes a total balance to the credit of 
the office of $40,292 38. 

Number Qf applications on file, Jan. 1, 

1852 - - - - - 155 

Applications during the year 


- 2,639 
2 794 


m* Single oopies of tho Era may be had of J. T. 
Bates, nowspaper and periodical dealer, near the Ex¬ 
change, and of W. Alcorn, 826 Lombard street, Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

DT-7“ Post A Co., Periodical Agents, Third street, 
near Main, Cincinnati, are authorized to roceive sub¬ 
scriptions for the Era. Single oopies of the paper 
may also be had of them at all times. 
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BILLS 1 BILLS ! BILLS! 

We begin this week sending out bills to those 
whose subscriptions expire between the 1st and 
20 th November. We hope our friends will not 
allow them to fall from thoir papers unnoticed. 
All who desire to secure an unbroken series 
should endeavor to send in their subscription 
money, so as to reach here before the expira¬ 
tion of the time to which they have paid. 

The Anglo-Saxon Serf. —We take great 
pleasure in announcing the reception of the 
first two chapters of this long-promised story. 
We shall commence the publication next week. 

“ Bell Smith ” Abroad. — Many of our 
readers may have seen, formerly, in the ool- 
umns of the Louisville Journal, a series of 
Bparkling letters from a correspondent, known 
as “Bell Smith.” They will be pleased to 
learn that, having gone abroad to spend a year 
or two, she has engaged to correspond with the 
Era. We have just reoeived three letters from 
her, in Paris, which will appear in successive 
numbers of tho paper. «Bell Smith Abroad,” 
we prediot, will be as great a favorite as 
“ Boll Smith at Homo.” 

Judge Jay’s Article is longer than we sup¬ 
posed, so that we shall be obliged to extend it 
through four numbers of the Era. We find, 
too, that it will fill one number of the Facts for 
the People, and part of another. 

CHEAP FAFEBS. 

The Christian Secretary, of Hartford, Conn., 
has some very just comments on the attempts 
made occasionally to cheapen newspapers be¬ 
low the remunerative point. It says a highly 
respectable Whig papor was started in Hart¬ 
ford a few years ago, on the one dollar plan, 
but before the close of the year the publisher 
had lost near two thousand dollars, and was 
oompellcd to abandon the enterprise. It refers 
to a more rooent oase, that of the Christian 
Press, published at Cincinnati. We recollect 
that when tho Press was reduced to one dollar, 
we told tho publisher that it would bo impos¬ 
sible to support it. A late number announces 
the failure of the experiment: 

“The proprietor of the Christian Press, and 
many friends of the cause, wore anxious, if pos¬ 
sible, to establish a cheap paper. Ho was wil¬ 
ling to try tho experiment, so far as could be 
done without involving himself or friends, and 
without attempting to sustain it by donations. 
Ho has now labored eight months, earnestly 
and cheerfully; and up to this time, though re 
ceiving nothing for his owrt toil, every bill of 
the paper has been promptly paid. It owes 
nothing. But at its present price it cannot bo 
earned on longer, without loss, and the only 
alternative presented is, to stop the paper, or 
raise its price, and appeal to its friends for 
support We have chosen the latter, and be- 
lieve that our choice will be approved.” 

We tried this foolish experiment once,in 
editorial oareor, in Cincinnati; it was tho only 
serious blunder we ever committed at 
lisher, and it involved us in a hoavy debt, that 
ombarrassed us for years. The Secretary 
says: 

“The idea that the N. Y. Tribune can he sold 
for that price, may encourage others to attempt 
a similar enterprise on a smaller soale, in small¬ 
er towns or citios. But such persons do not 
take into consideration the fact that the daily 
papers of large circulation in New York fur¬ 
nish the matter, ready Bet and prepared for the 
press, for tho weeklies; and that the publish¬ 
ers, boaBting a circulation of ‘ forty thousand 
copies,’ are extensively patronized by the ad¬ 
vertising community, and that they are paid 
enormous prices for advertising. If they can 
make their paper pay its way, with its forty 


thousand circulation, from its subscript,,,., „ ol 
they look for their profits from their advertising 
patronage. Some of them succeed, and get 
rich; others sink tens of thousands in the at¬ 
tempt, and finally give it up as a bad job. 

As the time is approaching when our li 
to be renewed, some of our subscribers, we 
pose, will as usual hint that it might he wise 
to reduce our terms. We may as well say thai 
we cannot do it. The facts we have just submit¬ 
ted to them should satisfy them on this point; 

' but we may further state that our paper maker 
has raised his price, and the cost of labor and 
of the means of living has gone up. Besides, 
we have increased our expenditures for contrib¬ 
utors, and made arrangements for enlarging 
our paper. We intend always to give our sub¬ 
scribers a foil equivalent for their money. 
More they will not ask. 


THE HON. NORTON 
It will be recollected that the Hunkers in 
tho last Legislature of Ohio “ gerrymandered” 
the district represented by Dr. Townshend, so 
as to throw against him a heavy majority, and 
prevent his re-election. He is a popular man 
and despite this base trickery went boldly be¬ 
fore the people, and received such a vote as few 
other men could have secured under suoh cir¬ 
cumstances. Had there been time for canvass¬ 
ing the district thoroughly, he might after all 
have bafilad his enemies. Sinee then, his ster¬ 
ling qualities, both as a oitizen and public man, 
have been gaining him friends among those 
previously unacquainted with him. During 
the late canvass in Ohio, ho consented to 
stand as the candidate of the Independent 
Democratic Party in Lorain and Medina, for 
the State Senate. The opposition was pow¬ 
erful a coalition was effected between the 
Hunker Democrats and Whigs—every effort 
waBused to defeat him—but he triumphed glo¬ 
riously, by an average majority in the distriot 
of from three to four hundred votes. We re¬ 
joice in this victory, not only on account of its 
present results, but as heralding the future re¬ 
turn to Congress of one of the wisest and most 
faithful representatives that Freedom has ever 
had in its Halls. 


Patents issued during the year - - 1,020 

Rejected applications - - - 1,293 

Applications on hand - - - 487 

No. of patents expired during the year - 525 

The usual table exhibiting the number of 
patents issued to the citizens of each State, is 
omitted, with the remark that it can be easily 
supplied from the classified list of patents. Wo 
cannot understand, then, why it was omitted. 
It is an interesting table, furnishing, as it does, 
data forjudging of the development of the in¬ 
ventive faculty in the different States, and the 
modes under which mental activity manifests 
itself in the different sections of our country. 

On referring to the classified list mentioned, 
we find that there were but 77 patents issued 
to oitizens of slaveholding States during the 
year, while 866 were granted to oitizens of; 
slaveholding States; to the former there were 
-issued 2, to the latter 124. In other words, 
while the population of the slaveholding States 
numbers nine millions, and that of the free 
States fourteen millions, the inventions of the 
latter are 990, and of the former, only 79- 
And so it has always been. Had it not been 
for the mental power and activity, the spirit of 
progress, and the genius of invention, develop¬ 
ed by free labor institutions, this country would 
have been unknown, unfelt. 

“Our manufactures,” says the Report, “to 
protect which has been the objeot of so much 
debate, owe their very existence to them, [• the 
invontivo interests.’] Without them, our for¬ 
eign commerce, another favorite, would lose 
freight as well as power. Where would be 
her exports, were it not for the cotton gin ? [In¬ 
vented, by the way, by a man born and devel¬ 
oped under the free labor system.] Even agri¬ 
culture feels the influence, and, under the touch 
of the genius of invention, promises to fulfil the 
much-sought desideratum, and make two blades 
of grass grow where one grew before. Com¬ 
pare our means of inland intercourse with what 
they were a few years since, and another indi¬ 
cation is afforded of the consideration due to 
inventors. The difference in our domestio traf¬ 
fic, as it was and as it is, we owe in a great 
measure to their ingenuity. They have done 
an immense work in building up the wealth of 
the country; they have given the nation stand, 
ing and weight in the eyes of foreign States.” 

Let it he borne in mind, that the inventive 
genius, on which so much of the greatness of 
>ur country depends, is constantly checked and 
■epressed by the system of slave labor, while it 
finds appropriate field and stimulants where 
Freedom and Free Labor prevail. 

We did not expect to find in an official re¬ 
port designed for circulation throughout the 
country, matter of a purely sectional character ■ 
but for the first time in our reoollection, the 
Patent Offioe Report embraoes among- many 
really valuable papers, one, which not only at¬ 
tempts a defence of Slavery, but makes an as¬ 
sault upon the free States. It is an address on 
Southern Agricultural Exhaustion, and its Rem¬ 
edy, by Edmund Ruffin, of Virginia, delivered 
before the South Carolina Institute, Charleston. 

It forms some seventeen pages in the Report of 
the Commissioner of Patents, and seems to have 
been reprinted from De Bow's Review. A few 
extracts from the address will serve to show 
what kind oi ideas Mr. Hodges is sending out 
among the freemen of the free States. 

After remarking that upon the productions 
of the earth depends, more or less, all the ben¬ 
efits a community can enjoy, Mr. Ruffin says, 
there is a large olass of exceptions to this general 
rule—which is, when an agricultural people 
interest is tributary to some other people or i 
terest, whether foreign or at home. Such e 
oeptions are presented in different modes: by 
the agriculture of Cuba being tributary to 
Spain; of many other countries to their own 
despotic and oppressive home Governments; 
and of the Southern States of this Confederacy, 
to a greater or less extent, to different pauper 


great legislative strength of the n 


and plundering interests of the Northern States 
which, through legislative enactments, have been 
mainly fostered and supported by levying tribute 
upon Southern agriculture and industry. 

In another place, fearing that his statements 
in relation to the exhaustion of the soil 
South may be construed into an argument 
against Slavery, he says, “I readily admit that 
our slave labor has served greatly to facilitate 
our exhausting cultivation, but only because it 
is a great facility, far superior to any found 
in the non-slaveholding States, for all agricultu¬ 
ral operations. * * * If directed to 

improving instead of destroying fertility, then 
the great and valuable aid of slave labor will as 
much more advance improvement as it has gen¬ 
erally heretofore advanced exhaustion .” He re¬ 
fers to certain lands in Lower and Middle Vir¬ 
ginia, where “slave labor is used not only ex¬ 
clusively and in larger than usual proportions, 
(because more required on very productive land,) 
but is deemed indispensable to the greatest prof¬ 
its,” and operates “ to produce more increase of 
fertility, and more agricultural profit, than can 
be exhibited from any purely agricultural labor 
and capital north of Mason and Dixon's line.” 
He mentions several circumstances why North¬ 
ern cultivation should be less exhausting than 
Southern, and adds: “There are sufficient 
causes why, in general, the culture of land in 
the Northern States should be less exhausting 
than in the Southern, without detracting any¬ 
thing from the superior advantage we of the 
South enjoy in the use of African slave labor.” 

Again, speaking of the importation from the 
North of liriie, hay, &c., he says: 

“ But this part of our general burden is fair¬ 
ly and properly levied by Northern enterprise 
and industry upon Southern listlessness and in¬ 
dolence. Very different, however, is the case 
to the far greater proportion of the general 
amount of tribute paid by Southern to North- 
interests, from which we have no defence, 
because Government induces and enforoes the 
payment, by the legislative machinery, of pro¬ 
tecting duties and the indirect bounty system.” 

Again, speculating on the results, had Vir¬ 
ginia and the other Southern States taken care 
of their soil, they would have retained their 
population they have lost by emigration, and 
doubled their representation in Congress; and 
“their greater strength would have afforded 
abundant legislative safeguards against the 
plunderings and oppressions of tariffs, to pro¬ 
tect Northern interests; compromises so called, 
to swell Northern power; pensions and bound¬ 
ary laws for the same purposes '; and all such 
acts, to the injury of the South, effected by the 


erful, and, to us, hostile and predatory, States of 
the Confederacy.” 

We have no objection to the presentation of 
the wonderful “ blessings ” of slave labor at the 
proper time and in the proper place. Mr. Ruf¬ 
fin has a right to his opinions, and to the ex¬ 
pression of them. Mr. De Bow is at liberty to 
publish and oiroulate them in his Review; and 
both may exercise their right, as American 
citizens, to make converts to their way of think¬ 
ing; but what right has a department of the 
General Government to embody those sectional 
doctrines in an official report, and use the mon¬ 
ey of the People of the United States in dissem¬ 
inating them throughout the country? What 
right has Mr. Commissioner Hodges to become 
Public Printer to the Slave Interest? Had he 
published an address from some Northern ad¬ 
vocate of free labor, denunciatory of the South 
and the Slave Power, and claiming for the sys¬ 
tem of free institutions in the North great ad¬ 
vantages over the Slave system of the South, 
the President would have been called upon to 
remove him without delay. 

‘s quite possible that the Commissioner 
examined this address—that he inserted 
it at the instance of somebody who recommend¬ 
ed it as an excellent paper on Southern agri¬ 
culture. Indeed, it Beems to us that there is 
evidence, all through this second volume of the 
report on agriculture, of carelessness in the 
compilation. Some of the articles are crude 
and oommonplaee; more instruction oould 
he obtained in the columns of our agricultural 
journals. If we must have a Governmental re¬ 
port on the subject of agriculture, let it at least 
be something more than a mere hash from the 
newspapers; and, above all, let it not he used 
for the insidious propagation of pro-slavery 
sentiments. 

THE TWO RACES. 

A correspondent says that he is frequently 
met with arguments against the free colored 
people, founded upon the return of the census 
of 1840, in relation to the comparative num¬ 
bers of blind, deaf and dumb, idiotio, and in¬ 
sane, among whites and blacks. Want of 
candor is characteristic of the advocates of 
Slavery, or we might wonder at their auda¬ 
city in referring to those false returns—so re¬ 
peatedly and conclusively demonstrated 
false. It has been again and again proved 
that the census of 1840 reported large 
here of blind colored persons, in places in which 
colored persons lived. The fact that all the 
returns relating to the numbers of free colored 
persons, stated to fee blind, or deaf and dumb, 
insane or idiotio, were false, is presumptive 
evidenoe that the errors were made in prepa¬ 
ring the tables, and raises the suspicion that 
they were made intentionally. Mr. Calhoun, 
it will be recollected, used these returns as an 
argument for Slavery, in some of his State pa¬ 
pers : and when John Quincy Adams attempt¬ 
ed to institute an inquiry into the subject, 
ascertain the extent of their errors, and 
their causes, he was baffled by the Pro-Slavery 
party in the House of Representatives. But a 
lie, no matter whether countenanced 
by offioial sanotion or not. That lie 
oensus of 1840 has been fully exposed i 

s of carefully compiled statistics, published 
the American Almanac a few years ago 
and the census of 1850 has given it a final 
quietus. 

The censuB of 1840 returned the white deaf 
and dumb at 6,685, and the colored at 979. 

shown subsequently that colored mutes 
had been returned from counties in which no 
oolored persons lived! According to the 

of 1850, tho number of white mutes is 
9,091, of colored, 632 ; of which 489 
slaves. The census of 1840 exhibited 5 
white blind persons, and 1,892 colored; the 
oensus of 1850 shows that in that year there 
7,947 white blind persons, and 1,705 col¬ 
ored, of whom 1,211 were slaves. The census 
of 1840 made no distinction between insane 
and idiotic persons, and returned the whole 
number of whites at 14,508, and colored at 
2,926. By the census of 1850, there were at 
that time 15,156 white insane, 321 free col¬ 
ored, and 291 slaves—and 14,230 white idiots, 
436 free colored, 1,040 slaves. 

The following table, extracted from the cen¬ 
sus of 1850, presents the comparative numbers 
of those afflicted among the several classes of 
population: 


e pow- j New England, and from sixty to eighty, have 


greater expectation of life than the slave 
population of the same ages in Maryland. 
This fact would seem to prove, that although 
the climate of Maryland is really better adapt¬ 
ed to the constitution of the oolored man than 
that of New England, yet there is greater 
mortality among the Blaves of Maryland in 
infancy and old age; the inference from which 
is, that they are not so well taken care of at 
those periods, their natural guardians being 
unable to provide for them, and the slave sys¬ 
tem making no certain provision for their 
well-being. 

PROF. STOWE AND THE COTTON QUESTION. 

We take pleasure in publishing tho follow¬ 
ing extract from a letter received by us lately 
from Professor Stowe. The reporters of his 
speeches in England evidently did him injustice 
in representing him as willing to degrade and 
cheapen free labor for the sake of putting an 
end to Blave labor. His views in regard to the 
cotton-growing monopoly certainly do not dif¬ 
fer much from those entertained by slavehold¬ 
ers themselves. It is this monopoly which, in 
their opinion, makes slave labor profitable, and 
they tell us that so long as this shall oontinue 
they will maintain the system. We are not 
prepared to say that the growth of free cotton 
is “an essential and indispensable requisite to 
the abolition of Slavery,” but it is evident that 
whatever tends to interfere with the slavehold¬ 
ers’ monopoly of cotton-growing, or to reduce 
the profits of slave labor, will favor the aboli¬ 
tion of .the system. 

There is nothing in the views of Professor 
Stowe, as presented in the following extract, 
which can expose him justly to denunciation 
on any question, or subject to suspicion his pa¬ 
triotism or his philanthropy.— Ed. Era. 

“ Cotton has now come to be, in the oivilized 
world, as much a necessary of life as corn. 
Slaveholders have now, in effect, the monopoly 


the decadence of Western Europe, and the pau¬ 
perism and discontent of her free laborers, raise 
the question, not of the propriety but of the ne¬ 
cessity of Slavery. Famine and revolution, in 
horrid alternation, have become the normal 
condition of Western Europe. A general 
‘ Sauce qui peut! ’ threatens soon to empty her 
starving population into the lap of America. 
Is this the repaBt to which universal liberty in¬ 
vites her votaries?” 

Here it is plainly intimated that the prosperity 
of Russia is- owing to the Berfdom of its labor¬ 
ers, while the decadence of Western Europe is 
owing to the freedom of its laborers; and that 
the question now forced upon the world is, Is 
it not necessary, in order to the progress of man¬ 
kind, that its working classes should be enslaved ? 
This is the doctrine of a leading journal of the 
boasted Demoeraey of the South, a warm sup¬ 
porter of the Administration. Behold the new 
Holy Alliance— Northern Conservatism, South¬ 
ern Slavery, and European Despotism ! 


Mutes, 1 
Blind, 1 
Insane, ' 
Idiotic, 1 


White: 


to 


1,290 

1,374 


Free Col’d. 
3,032 
877 
1,350 
994 


6.552 

2,645 

11.014 

3,080 


It will he observed that the proportion of 
mutes and insane is larger among the whites 
than in either of the other classes. We trust 
this fact will not he alleged as an argument 
to show the inferior organization of our race, 
any more than the faot that there are fewer of 
these afflicted persons among slaves than in 
either of the other classes, will he quoted to 
show that whites would be the gainers by 
being reduced to Slavery. 

Mr. Kennedy in his report, says that “an 
analysis with respect to native and foreign 
population, made from the returns by Harvey 
P. Peet, LL. D., presents the fact that the blind 
and insane are much more numerous among 
our foreign population, which he attributes to 
home-sickness, ohange of climate, and the va¬ 
rious hardships of an emigrant’s lot. 

What is it that occasions the greater preva¬ 
lence of blindness and idiooy among free col¬ 
ored people ? Privation, hardship, and want 
of steady occupation. This theory is confirm¬ 
ed by an analysis of the census returns, which 
shows that these afflictions prevail more exten¬ 
sively among the free people of color of the 
slave States. For example, the number of free 
colored blind is in the free States—156, 

1,250—not much more than the ratio among 
whites, while in the slave States it i 

n 859 ! So of the blind; the number of 
whom among the free oolored people of the 
free States is 161, or one in 1,211, while ' ' 

slave States it is 333, or one in 714. The facts 
testify nothing against the free people of color, 
but much every way against the oppression to 
which they are subject, especially in the slave 
States. 

While we are upon this topic, we may 
well present a few other interesting facts. We 
have long been of the opinion that the consti¬ 
tution of the colored man suffers more than 
that of the white, from the rigors of a northern 
olimate. This opinion is strengthened by the 
tables of the census in relation to the expecta¬ 
tion of life in different sections of the country 
and in different classes of population. We 
find, for example, that at each decennial period 
of life, from birth up to seventy years of age, 
the expectations of life are decidedly greater 
among tho white population of Massachusetts 
than the colored population of New England. 
Tho census contains a table, in which the ex¬ 
pectations of life are calculated for the slaves 
of Maryland. It is to be regretted that a sim¬ 
ilar calculation was not made for the free col¬ 
ored people of Maryland. It would be found, 
we doubt not, that they are longer-lived in 
Maryland than in New England. The tables 
oaleulated show that at each decennial period, 
from ten to sixty, the expectations of life for 
the slaves in Maryland are somewhat greater 
than for the colored people of New England; 
but they show this curious fact, that the free 
colored population under ten years of age in 


of cotton-growing. So long as they have this 
monopoly, they never will take any measures 
for the abolition of Slavery. 

“As matters now stand, therefore, free- 
grown cotton is an essential, an indispensable, 
requisite to the abolition of Slavery. 

“ It is possible to raise cotton by free labor ; 
and, though at first it may be attended by some 
loss, it can eventually be raised by free more 
economically than by slave labor. This is made 
obvious, by comparing the moderate price of 
free labor with the enormous outlay of capital 
and constant risk of heavy loss attendant on 
slave labor. 

“It is, therefore, a plain duty of all who de¬ 
sire the abolition of Slavery, to do what in 
them lies to encourage free-labor produoe, and 
discourage slave-labor produce. To do what 
they can, and all they can, in this way, is their 
obvious duty; though impossibilities are not re¬ 
quired of them, nor of anybody else. A little 
consultation, a little concert, a little self-denial, 
and a little effort, would soon show them that 
they have vastly more of power in this direc¬ 
tion than they now have any idea of. 

“ As Great Britain is the greatest consumer 
of cotton in the world, and derives the great¬ 
est pecuniary advantage from it; as her colo¬ 
nies have the best soil and climate for cotton- 
growing, and the best means for procuring 
free laborers; and as she stands prominently 
before the world as the great Anti-Slavery na¬ 
tion of the earth, with resources both of capi¬ 
tal and intellect—of enterprise and political 
influence—of military and naval strength, and 
of territorial extent almost boundless—it is pe¬ 
culiarly the duty of Great Britain to attend to 
this matter, and at least to make the effort to 
supply herself with free-grown cotton, at what¬ 
ever cost of money or labor. This she must 
do, if she will work effectively to the destruc¬ 
tion of Slavery throughout the world. 

" This is what I have thought and said, and 
is all that I have thought and said, on this 
matter; and, though bitterly reproached for it, 
both by Pro-Slavery men and Anti-Slavery 
men, I still believe it all to he true and right, 
and shall still insist upon it as such, till the 
oontrary is shown. 

‘As to urging the cessation of moral means, 

advising the transportation of coolies or 
China men to work for sixpence a day, nothing 
of the kind ever entered my head or fell from 
my lips.” 


In reply to a report that Messrs. Robb & 
Slidell, of New Orleans, failed to obtain a loan 
abroad to enable the New Orleans and Nash¬ 
ville Railroad Company to go on with its work, 
Mr. Robb publishes a letter, in which he as¬ 
cribes the failure to the discussion of the 
Russian Question, the altered state of the 
money market, and the deficiency of the grain 
crops. He received, however, assurances that 
when one hundred miles of the road have been 
completed, that means will then be advanoed 
to finish it to Aberdeen, Mississippi. The Aber¬ 
deen (Miss.) Independent adds— 

It is a mistake that the bonds were regard¬ 
ed with suspicion by the English capitalists; 
on the contrary, they would probably have 
commanded the very highest price, had the 
condition of European politics been different.” 

And so the Independent is under the impres- 

m that English capitalists would pay a pre¬ 
mium upon repudiation! Why not be candid? 
Why not admit frankly that Mississippi repu¬ 
diation, and the total failure of some of its 
neighbors to make any provision for the pay¬ 
ment of their foreign creditors, have damaged 
their credit to such an extent as to make capi¬ 
talists rather shy of investment in that quarter ? 
This is a fact, whether Messrs. Robb Sc Slidell 
choose to admit it or not. How happens it 
that Professor Mitchell, who was in London 
about the same time those gentlemen ■ 
there, succeeded in effecting a heavy loan for 
the Cincinnati and St. Louis Railroad Com¬ 
pany? His success was complete, notwith¬ 
standing the Russian Question, the altered 
state of the money markets, and the threaten¬ 
ed deficiency of crops. 

Punctuality in debt-paying is the surest road 
to a solid credit. 


THE APPROACHING ELECTIONS IN NEW YORE. 

The Independent Democratic party in Ohio, 
so far as we oan learn, has largely increased 
its vote. Its prospects in Massachusetts are 
cheering: a correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post predicts the eleotion of General 
Wilson, its candidate for the Governorship. 
In New York it is active, and we see not why 
may not cast a heavy vote. The old parties 
are split into factions, which seem to have no 
definite objeot hut to crush each other. The 
Hards demand support on the ground of supe¬ 
rior devotion to Slavery and the Fugitive Law. 
How many of the enlightened voters of New 
York will be won by such a claim as this? 
The Barnburners have abandoned their noble 
ground of opposition to Slavery, and under 
the name of “ Softs,” for the sake of the spoils, 
have adopted the Pro-Slavery platform of the 
Hards, and rival them in servility to the Slave 
Power. How many of the enlightened voters 
of New York are willing to reward their apos- 
tacy? The Whigs have put forth a ticket, 
without any principles at all, any further than 
they are disclosed by the selection of two of 
4feeir candidates from certain gentlemen who 
figured prominently in the famous Union Com¬ 
mittee that undertook to put down the Anti- 
Slavery movement. How many of the enlight¬ 
ened voters of New York will countenance 
the revival of this timid, vacillating, facing- 
both-ways party? But one party remains— 
the Independent Demooratio party—the party 
of Freedom, of opposition to Slavery, of Pro¬ 
gress—the party of Free Thought and Free 
Speech—the party that boldly avows the prin¬ 
ciples of real Democracy, and dares to insist, 
without compromise, upon their application, 
without reference to clime, olass, or color, 
any so-called “ Whig,” or “ Barnburner,” 
Hard,” who loves Liberty and hates Op¬ 
pression, who understands the value of Free 
Labor, and believes Slave Labor a curse, who 
abhors the Fugitive Law, detests the exaotions 
of the Slave Power, has his eyes open to its 
overshadowing influence in the Federal Coun¬ 
oils, and blushes for the servility of the old 
parties to its diotates—hesitate as to the be- 
stowment of his suffrage ? Will he cast his 
vote against his honest convictions ? Will he 
longer suffer himself to be dragged by party 
associations into the support of party abomi¬ 
nations? What will the country gain by the 
triumph of any one of these Pro-Slavery or¬ 
ganizations ? What would be lost, oould they 
be blotted from existence this very hour ? 
The only purpose they answer is, to fetter the 
free spirit of the North, and degrade the non¬ 
slaveholding community at the feet of the 
slaveholding caste. 

The Independent Democratic party embodies 
in its creed your most cherished political prin¬ 
ciples, and stands erect, an open, honest, de¬ 
termined foe of the Slave Power, boldly avow¬ 
ing its purpose to bring the country under the 
absolute supremacy of Freedom and Free La¬ 
bor. Give it your vote, give it your earnest, 
unwearied support. No matter if the odds are 
against it now, every struggle increases its 
strength, and it is destined to triumph through 
the steady accessions of just sueh honest 
ters as yourself. 


libeller of his institutions; but we assure him 
that he can learn even more from this plain 
speaking republican than we did from Mrs. 
Trollope. 

Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. Now York : 

Leonard Scott & Co. For sale by Taylor A Maury >( 

Pa. avenue, Washington, D. O. 

Blackwood’s Magazine has hitherto been si¬ 
lent in regard to Mrs. Stowe’s great work, but 
this number contains a very discriminating 
critique upon it. The reviewer pronounces it 
a work of great genius, and imbued with a 
spirit of genuine piety. 

MESSRS. BRONSON AND GUTHRIE. 

Mr. Collector Bronson has written a vory 
pertinent and spirited reply to Mr. Guthrie’s 
instructions concerning the division sf the 
spoils. Commenting first upon the Secretary ’s 
statement, that he was under a pledge, which 
had not been redeemed, to distribute the offices 
in his gift among different sections of the Dem 
oeratic Party, he says that he accepted the col- 
lectorship simply on aeoount of the high opin¬ 
ion he entertained of the President and his 
principles, but that he “had never seen nor had 
any communication with the President, and of 
oourse there were no pledges between us, save 
sueh as may be implied between honorable 
men holding the like relation to each other.” 

“He had a right to expect that I would dili¬ 
gently and faithfully discharge the duties of 
the office, and maintain, in all proper ways, 
the principles which restored the Democrat!-: 
party to power ; and, so long as I performed 
that implied obligation, I had a right to expect 
that his confidence in me would not he with¬ 
drawn. I have never oomplained that the 
President has not discharged his part of the 
obligation, and am not conscious of having 
omitted to discharge my own.” 

Mr. Bronson agrees to the remark of Mr. 
Guthrie, that the President and his constitu¬ 
tional advisers stand pledged to the principles 
and policy laid down by the Baltimore plat¬ 
form, and “had reason to believe that all gen¬ 
tlemen who consented to aocept office under 
the Administration, stood pledged to the same 
principles and policy;” hut he says this proves 
nothing to the present purpose, ‘ for there is 
word in the Baltimore platform or the 
Inaugural Address about distributing offices 
among the different sections of the Party.” 

Mr. Bronson admits that all Democrats 
“ who cordially united on the Baltimore plat¬ 
form of 1852, and are sincerely attached to 
the principles of the Party, although at some 
former period they may have been out of the 
way, ought to be considered eligible to office,” 


patronage to bestow, and laid down a rule for 
his government in the selection of his deputies, 
clerks, or other agents; and it certainly is the 
first instance in which a public officer has been 
instructed to go into an inquiry about sections, 
and see that a just .distribution of offices was 
made between them. You have a right, by 
law, to give instructions on many subjects con¬ 
nected with the collection of the revenue, and 
such instructions it will be my duty to follow. 
But when you go beyond that, and undertake 
to dfreet in matters which the law has confided 
to my discretion, no such obligation exists. 

^ “ As to some officers of the customs, the 
Collector has the right of nomination, and the 
Secretary the right of approval or rejection; 
and, as to other offieers, the power of appoint¬ 
ment is vested in the Collector alone. I shall 
not interfere with the exercise of your powers, 
and I trust you will render the like justice to 
me. If you or any other high officer of the. 
Government desired the appointment ef a par¬ 
ticular individual, I need not say that it would 
give me great pleasure to comply with his 
wishes ; but I respectfully deny that you have 
any right to issue instructions for the govern¬ 
ment of my conduct in making selections for 
office. 

“ So far as relates to the more dispensation 
of patronage, without regard to my responsi¬ 
bility for the acts of the persons appointed, I 
would gladly transfer the trust to another. I 
have no taste for such matters, and my com¬ 
fort—aspirations I have none—would be great¬ 
ly promoted if some one else would perform 
the service for me. But tho law arid my com¬ 
mission have east the burden upon me, and 1 
cannot surrender it to another without a dere- 
liotion of duty. 

“ As you have givon your letter to the press, 
saying 1 tho suhjeot is a public one,’ 1 shall 
give the same direction to the answer. 

“ T am, very respectfully, your obedient ser¬ 
vant, Greene C. Bronson.” 

We have not , the loast particle of sympathy 
with these National Democrats, as they call 
themselves, and their protestations of superior 
loyalty to Slavery are sickening; but it is ob¬ 
vious that the Secretary has committed a blun¬ 
der, and Mr. Collector Bronson has made the 
best possible use of it. 

The whole transaction shows that the Ex¬ 
ecutive patronage ought to be reduced. The 
President should be relieved of the responsi¬ 
bility of appointing Collectors, Postmasters, 
&c., by transferring the choice of them to the 
Peoplo. 


The Union announces tho following appoint¬ 
ments by tho President: 

Heman J. Redfield, to be Collector of the 
port qf New York, in plaoe of Greene C. Bron¬ 
son, removed. 

John J. Cisco, to be assistant Treasurer of 
the United States at New York, in place of 
John A. Dix, resigned. 

and this rule he says has guided him in all his John Romeyn Brodhead, to be Naval Officer 
appointments; but, he remarks, he has not) at the port of New York, in place of H. J. 

Redfield, appointed Collector. 


Tl>e North American Review is the repre¬ 
sentative and exponent of some of those literary 
characters that dream of the existence of a 
Conservative Party in this country. It looks 
with complacency on all things obsolete, thinks 
Democracy a blunder, and Slavery a blessing. 
In a review of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, it comes to 
the following conclusions: 

“ Slavery, therefore, exists rightfully in the 
South. No rights of the negro are violated, 
except that he is made a slave. His right, like 
that of all men, is to he governed for his own 
benefit. Some even go so far as to maintain 
that a social condition, founded on the same 
principle, and modified to suit the different cir¬ 
cumstances—a relation more strict than that 
of master and apprentice, and loss severe and 
permanent than that of Slavery—might, with 
equal justice and much advantage, be intro¬ 
duced into some of the Northern States, in rela¬ 
tion not only to negroes, but to the swarms of 
emigrants who crowd our shores.” 

Our immigrant population soon learns that 
Slavery and its supporters are their natural 
foes. The arguments put forth to sustain Sla¬ 
very would authorize the enslavement of the 
poor, the needy, the ignorant; the unprotected 
of every clime and color. Some of the advo- 
oates of the system in this country are open 
defenders of European despotism, and do not 
hesitate to hint their opinion that the free la.- 
borers of Western Europe should he reduced 
to serfdom. Take, for example, the following 
extract from an editorial in a late number of 
the Richmond (Va.) Examiner —one of the so- 
oalled Democratic papers of the South : 

“ Slavery is destined soon to triumphant vin¬ 
dication in the opinion of the world. Emanci¬ 
pation of the blacks has resulted in disastrous 
failure. The growth and improvement in Rus¬ 
sia, and the happiness and content of her serfs 


The True Democrat and Forest City, of 
Cleveland, have lately been united, and 
now published as the Daily Forest City Demo¬ 
crat. There is to he no ohange of principles. 

LITERARY NOTICES. 

Isaac T., Hopper : A True Life. By L. Maria 
Child. Boston: John P. Jowott & Co. For 
L. Clephano, Office ef tho National Era. Price, 
$1.25; postage, 21 cents. 

We have seldom read so pleasing a hook as 
this volume of five hundred pages. The genius 
of Mrs. Child can make any subject attractive; 

wonder she writes delightfully of the life 
and doings of such a philanthropist as Isaac T. 
Hopper. She knew him intimately, loved him, 
and was loved by him. She understood his 
character, deeply sympathized with it, and has 
gracefully portrayed it, not in studied, eulogis¬ 
tic phrase, but by placing before us the acts 
and words of the man himself, introducing just 
enough comment to show their true signifi- 
By anecdotes and incidents of his boy¬ 
hood, she reveals the growth and modification 
of those qualities of mind and heart whioh 
characterized his maturity. We see the love 
of fun gradually changing into the genial hu¬ 
mor that pervaded the whole life of the man • 
the passion for mischief, at first a mere excess 
of blind vitality, subsequently transformed into 
an energy that knew no exhaustion 
of justice and humanity, at first hardly able to 
control his misohief-making, steadily gaining 
strength until they acquired sueh ascendency 


over his whole being as to make him the emi- oonoerD ' 


nent Philanthropist and bold Reformer. 

We had marked several extracts for publica¬ 
tion in tho Era, hut must lay them over till 
the next number. 

The Mud Cabin ; or, Tho Character and Tendency 
of British Institutions. By Warren Ishain. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Mr. Isham is a man of shrewd sense, keen 
observation, and strong Demooratio feelings. 
He spent eighteen months in Great Britain and 
Ireland, devoting himself to the study of British 
Institutions and their special workings. He 
appears to us to he conscientious, and a sincere 
friend of the working classes. It is quite pos¬ 
sible that English people may think him preju¬ 
diced and unjust, but it were well if they read 
his hook carefully, and with a disposition to 
profit by 'the important truths it oontains. 
People, placed in circumstances from which 
they cannot extricate themselves, turn away 
their attention as much as possible from what 
disagreeable, and make the best of what is 
agreeable. They act from that distrust of hu¬ 
man nature which Bhuns misery and seeks 
In this way they often become 
blind to tho real condition of things about 
them. They have accommodated their na¬ 
tures to their circumstances, and are surprised 
if not offended when a stranger undertakes to 
criticize the civilization which they have trained 
themselves to regard with complacency. A 
Northern man cannot see in the social life of 
the South the advantages of which the South- 
boasts; Mrs. Trollope was formerly de¬ 
nounced for exposing vices and vulgarisms in 
American manners and usages, whioh 


gone into an inquiry, as the Secretary of the 
Treasury thinks he ought to have done, 
what section of the party the appointees for¬ 
merly belonged. 

“It is not only impossible to administer suoh 
a rule as that with success, hut tho conse¬ 
quence of adopting it must he, that wo shall 
never have one Democratic party, united upon 
a broad basis of principle, but a more combi¬ 
nation of different sections, held together by no 
better bond than the love of office, and ready 
to fall to pieces the moment one section thinks 
itself aggrieved in the distribution.” 

Still, he admits that he has made more ap¬ 
pointments from the National Democrats, or 
“ Hards,” than the other wing of the Party, 
and for this reason: 

“ Most of the custom-house appointments for 
this port have always been made from the 
counties of New York and Kings, in which are 
the three large oitiee which form a part of the 
port. In 1848, the Democratic and Free Soil 
vote in those counties bore the relation of more 
than four for tho former to one for the latter. 
From the Free Soil vote should be deducted the 
Whig Abolition vote, which went in the same 
direction. After making the proper allowance 
on that account, I think it safe to conolude that 
not more than one out of seven of the Demo¬ 
crats in those counties voted the Free Soil 
ticket in 1848. In this view of tho matter, 1 
think it will be found that the Free Soil seotion 
is far from having just oause for complaint.” 

In allusion to the remark of the Secretary, 
that “the division of the Party at Syracuse 
oould and ought to have been prevented,” he 
disclaims any agency in the matter : 

“ If any Government offioers are chargeable 
with what took place at Syracuse, tho burden 
must rest on those who were thore—of whom 
three were from this city—and not upon th® 
Collector, who was at home attending to the 
duties of his offioe. 

“I do not state these things by way of apolo¬ 
gy, for I have none to make; nor by way of 
courting favor, for I have none to ask.” 

As to the reunion of the Party in 1849, com¬ 
mended by Mr. Guthrie, the Collector says he 
never approved of it—the Free Soil leaders 
combined to maintain all their sectional doc¬ 
trines : 

“ All experience proves that such a coalition 
as was formed in 1849 can never be thorough¬ 
ly cemented. Sooner or later it will fall to 
pieces. The cohesive power of patronage can¬ 
not long save that which has within itself the 
elements of dissolution.” 

As to his reasons for preferring the ticket of 
the “ Hards” to that of the “ Softs,” he is quite 
explicit: 

“I rejected one ticket, because the nomina¬ 
tion had been effected by means which no hon¬ 
est man could approve, and because the nomi¬ 
nees had been brought forward by men who 
had been hostile to what I deemed the beet in¬ 
terests of the State, in relation to the canals. 

I approved the other ticket, because the nomi¬ 
nees were right on the question of State policy, 
and because those who supported it were ‘con¬ 
tending for the principles whioh restored the 
Democratic party to power, and placed Frank¬ 
lin Pierce at the head of the Government.’ ( 
presume there oan be no objection at Wash¬ 
ington to my maintaining now, as J have al¬ 
ways done before, the principles on which the 
National Administration stands; and with 
questions of mere State policy you must allow 


b to say the Administration has n 


Mr. Bronson cannot say what will ho the 
result of the present state of things, hut he is 
convinced that “if the National Democrats had 
a fair field, and the Free Soil Damoorats were 
not fighting under false colors, their ticket 
oould not get votes enough to help the Whigs 
through with their nominations.” And in this 
connection he hears his testimony against the 
Washington Union, a print of “no great im¬ 
portance in itself,” but only as the organ of the 
Administration : 

“The Washington Union, while professing 
to speak the sentiments of the Administration, 
has thrown its weight on the side of the Free 
Soil ticket. It has undertaken to decide upon 
the regularity of our Conventions, and to sit in 
judgment upon questions of mere State policy. 
It takes the side of those who have once proved 
faithless to the party, and put the Union in 
jeopardy, and denounces those who have all 
along supported the principles whioh restored 
the party to power. It is now a eo-laborer 
with the Free Soil prints in this State, some of 
which it so lately read out of the Democratic 
party. Though that print is not in itself of 
great importance, yet when it professes, with¬ 
out rebuke, to do these things as the organ of 
the Administration, much mischief may be 
done. It matters little what disclaimers there 
may he in private circles, so long as there is no 
public declaration that the paper speaks with¬ 
out authority. However unfortunately the 
election may terminate, the responsibility will 
rest upon others, and not upon me.” 

He then proceeds to read the Secretary a 
lecture concerning the time, manner, and mo¬ 
tive, of the singular instructions received from 
him, and concludes by defining his own sphere, 
and that of his superior, as follows : 


Choice Language.—Wo find the following 
ohoice language applied, in a Southern ex¬ 
change, to Abolitionists. If Abolitionists should 
retort that the slaveholders are swindlers and 
robbers, with not one honest man among them, 
they would he rated as blackguards. But 
Chivalry is allowed speoial privileges. 

“ As to the Abolitionists, and 1 abolition phi¬ 
lanthropy,’ the latter iaa cheat, and the former 
are a set of miserable hypoorites. There is not 
an honest man among them! They are as 
great vagabonds as the negroes, because they 
have the intelligence to know what is right, 
but lack the desire to pursue it. It would be 
no greater social or national loss to have them 
sold into Slavery than the negroes. A thor- 
ou gh-going, black-hearted Abolitionist will give 
two dollars towards defraying the exponses of 
stealing a negro, and one towards purchasing 
his freedom. Ho will harbor a fugitive on his 
premises, and make him work until he has 
earned something worth having, and then in¬ 
form the poor darkey that his master is after 
him, and he had better out stick, leaving his 
funds in the hands of tho philanthropist. The 
true Abolitionists are the descendants of tho 
tories of the Revolution, and are themselves 
always found on the side of their country’s ene¬ 
mies. They are a treacherous, hypocritical, 
ungenerous, and unoharitable set of fanatics, 
and unworthy the good opinion of all who 
value tho peace and prosperity of their country. 
Wo do not, in the least, misrepresent their 
oharacter.” 

Not at all—his moderation and candor are 
unquestionable! 

Peterboro’, Oct. 16, 1853. 
Dr. Baii.f.y : I see in the last number of the 
Era, that “Gerrit Smith condemned John P. 
Hale for having defeated the Maine Law reso¬ 
lution,” &c. This is an orror. If Mr. Hale 
was condemned, it was by some other person. 

1 am not aware that Mr. Hale defeated the 
Maine Law resolution, &c. 

Your friend, Gerrit Smith. 

We copied the telegraphic report, which we 
are glad to learn was incorrect.— Ed. Era. 

A Sound Legal Opinion. —Chief Justice 
Hornblower, of New Jersey, a sound constitu¬ 
tional lawyer, wrote to the Froo Democratic 
ratification meeting in New York, relative to 
tho Fugitive Slave Law, as follows: 

“ I am, as respects tho genera! politics of our 
oountry. a Whig—a Democratic Whig, if yon 
please—but, in more preoise terms, an Ameri¬ 
can Constitutional Republican. I stand, and 
always have stood, on the platform of the Con¬ 
stitution. It is broad enough, and strong enough, 
and free enough, when rightly construed, for 
ie. I have only to add that, admitting the 
uthority of Congress to legislate upon the 
subject at all, I consider tho provisions of the 
existing law as not only unconstitutional, but 
~ cruel and oppressive, contrary to the com- 
;n law ot our land and the first principles of 
justice and humanity.” 

Fires.— An immense fire occurred at Louis¬ 
ville, Kentucky, on the 21st. The Journal 
offioe, tho Louisville rolling mill warehouse, 
Holbrook’s tobacco warehouse, and other large 
buildings, were destroyed. Loss estimated at 
$ 200 , 000 . 

On the 22d, a fire broke out at Cincinnati, 
burning various warehouses on an alley run¬ 
ning from Front to Second streets. 

The Western Reserve. —The True Demo¬ 
crat says that the Western Reserve will send to 
Columbus five Senators and ten Representa¬ 
tives, all true on the Temperance question, and 
nearly all true on the question of Freedom. 

Death of M. Arago. —The Atlantic brings 
intelligence of the death of Francois Dominique 
Arago, the distinguished French astronomer, 
in tho 68th year of his age. 

Elisha Matthewson, formerly a Senator 
in Congress from Rhode Island, died at Scituate 
lately, in his 80th year. 

Hon. Ichabod Bartlett, Speaker of the 
New Hampshire House of Delegates, died on 
Friday, 20th instant. Mr. B. served three terms 
in Congress. _ . 

We regret to learn that Brevet Brig. Gen. 
Thomas Childs, one of the bravest and most 
distinguished officers of the Army of the Uni¬ 
ted States, died at Tampa Bay, Florida, of yel¬ 
low fever, on the 8th instant. 

Legislature of Vermont met on 
Thursday last, but was unable to organize un¬ 
til Monday, on aocount of the inability of the 
House of Representatives to elect a Speaker. 
The candidates put in nomination for this sta- 
Georgo W. Grundy, Whig; W. H. 

= , Demoorat; and Horatio Needham, 

Free Soil. On the first ballot Grundy received 
93 votes, Bingham 81, and Needham 39; and 
the balloting was continued from day to day, 


This is, I believe, the first instance in which I without much variation, until Monday, when 
- a member of the Cabinet has interfered with j the Democrats in a body went over to the Free 

never thought ol; and so, John Bull will be apt the discretion of a collector, marshal, postmas- j Soil candidate and elected him, by increasing 
at first to regard this Mr. Isham as a gross ' ter, or any other Government officer having his vote to 119. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NATIONAL ERA. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

London, Oct. 7, 1853. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

Perhaps the news from England most inter¬ 
esting to Amerioa and its important com¬ 
merce, will bo that which speaks of our har¬ 
vest and the prospect of importations of grain. 
Upon comparing accounts from every part of 
the country, not relying on public reports, but 
derived from personal research and resting on 
good private information, we think we may 
safely state that the wheat harvest in these 
Islands will not produce much over half an 
average supply. We are thus fully confirmed 
in the opinions offered in preceding letters. In 
oats and barley the deficiency is not so great; 
but, upon the whole, the certainty of an ad¬ 
vance in prioes opens but a gloomy view for 
the winter months. From Canada, we are as¬ 
sured, very little can be expected. The Baltic 
must soon be shut by frost, if not by war, and 
the Black Sea supplies are already intercepted. 
Beyond these drawbacks on plenty, there is the 
competition of other countries to meet; and to 
the breadstuffs of America we look with no 
small degree of anxiety. As in cholera, so in 
provision, Mr. Bull rarely thinks of bolting the 
stable door, till the steed has been stolen. Ho 
is now all alive for railroads in India, and 
counting on the varieties of rice, millet, and 
other cereals, he may import from that vast ter¬ 
ritory—but he cannot count upon half an extra 
ounce for the close, of 1853, and up to the 
harvest of 1854! 

The rise upon the interest of money iB an¬ 
other striking feature of the times, with a mo¬ 
mentous bearing on national affairs. Higher 
prices of the necessaries of life endorse the 
claims for higher wages, on which the doctrine 
and praotice of the strikes are based; whilst 
the increased difficulty of borrowing, exoept at 
5 or 6 or more per cent, is a sufficient cause 
for resisting, or rather rendering it impossible 
to concedo to, the demands of labor. This 
straitening, therefore, and probable increase of 
antagonism, are very unsatisfactory conditions; 
and if the test of scarcity is disturbing to the 
capitalist and operative classes, it is still more 
trying to the possessors of fixed and limited in 
comes, which can neither alter nor expand 
with the occasion. 

Nevertheless, it will bo seen, from the 
speeches of our peripatetio ministers, that pros¬ 
perity is still the boast, and no apprehension of 
evil has been expressed. Much of the seoond 
sight has naturally been furnished from Scot¬ 
land, the looality of that singular gift. Lord 
John llussell at Greenock, Lord Palmerston at 
Perth and Glasgow, and Mr. Gladstone aOIing- 
wall and Inverness, have all vaticinated, with¬ 
out, it must bo confessed, adding a great deal 
to our intelligence; though, when events follow 
in due course of time, they may be allowed to 
have foreseen with aB much prescience as the 
seers to whose prophetic powers we have al¬ 
luded. Ireland, not to bo quite behindhand 
has been illuminated after a fashion by Sir 
James Graham at Cork, and the Lord Lieuten¬ 
ant at Limerick; and the fleet has sailed from 
Queenstown, and the Tenant Cogners have 
mot and had a sort of faction fight, only with 
tongues instead of shilelahs, between the Ro¬ 
mish and Presbyterian divisions. Aboutthirteen 
M. P.’s and twenty priests were there to fight 
the good fight; and crimimation and recrimi- 
tion, with the lie circumstantial and direct, 
presented another of those melancholy exhibi¬ 
tions which have so long perplexed and griev¬ 
ed every lover of thiB unfortunate land. Of all 
the phrases ever invented in the world, the 
phrase of United Irishmen seems to be the most 
preposterous. To agree to disagree is the only 
sense in whioh it boars any relation to truth. 
Would they but consider this, what a differ¬ 
ence it would make to them! 

The olimaoteric gravity of the Eastern dis¬ 
pute has at length brought the Cabinet togeth¬ 
er, to take counsel in London on the state at 
whioh affairs have arrived, and the course that 
ought to be pursued. It is curious to observe 
that now, as in every critical turn of the Turk¬ 
ish question, there is a doubt as to which way 
the balance will turn, and two dietinot modes 
of representing oircumstances, with their like¬ 
ly results. From what wo have previously 
written respecting the press, it may be conclu¬ 
ded that this potent instrument has not been 
negleotod on any sido, but, on the contrary, the 
utmost influence employed to secure its ser¬ 
vices. Here, then, we have had nearly threo 
days the funds and the opinions of the people 
thrown into a similar state of perturbation by 
an electric telegraph message to the effect 
that the Sultan had declared war against Rus¬ 
sia. According to the antecedents, this was 
probable, but it was not true at the date speci¬ 
fied ; and if you tool| the trouble to trace the 
Statement to its source, you discovered that 
the momentous announcement was received by 
a Greok mercantile house of little faith, and 
evidently circulated for its own objects. Yet 
the “canard” affects for a season every rela¬ 
tion and interest of society. But that the way 
has been paved to a measure of this decisive 
sort, is certain. A numerous meeting of the 
chief personages of the Turkish Empire, in 
church and Stato, having been convened by 
the sovereign, have advised that she should 
abide Russian invasion and evasion no longer, 
but resort to war, as an alternative preferable 
to the existing position of things, entailing all 
the expenditure and risk of actual conflict, 
whilst amused by hollow tergiversation and 
the false pretences of lawless ambition. There 
is no doubt, but that the assemblage of her 
various forces around Constantinople has 
brought Turkey to that culminating point at 
which war mutt he more politio than peace ; 
and therefore, that immediate war is inevita¬ 
ble, unless the Emperor Nicholas consents to 
modify and define his demands. And this is 
the other side of the matter, now assertod by 
the Russian partisans. They affirm that at the 
O mutz conference the Czar expressed his 
readiness, after a manner, to eat the leek of 
Nesselrode's arrogant interpretation of the 
Vienna note, and to disclaim any wish to in¬ 
terfere with the internal government of the 
Sultan. Why, then, docs he not openly and 
manfully set the quarrel at rest, by accepting 
this solution of it in a formal international 
deed ? If he meant fairly, this is his obvious 
course; but his faithlessness throughout has 
proven that guile, and not fairness, is in hie 
heart—puts him out of the pale of trustwor¬ 
thiness upon honor—and demonstrates that, but 
for the terrible foroe arrayed in the combined 
attitude of Franoe and England, he would per¬ 
sist to the last in the baso attempt so insidi¬ 
ously and so insolently undertaken. 

At Warsaw, the three crowned heads are to 
meet again, like the witches in Macbeth; and 
on their political incantations, 

Doublo, doublo, 

Toil and trouble, 
remain to be developed. On their heads rests 
a dread responsibility for the sake of mankind; 
and on their heads will the retribution fall, if 
they fail in their allegiance to our common 
humanity. It may be only a short Russian and 
Turkish contest; but even that has overturned 
the international confidences of Europe, and it 
may be that it will lead to a universal confla¬ 
gration. Then wo be to the despotism which 
has provoked the arm of constitutional govern¬ 
ment, and outraged the inalienable rights of 
man. What the end must be, God must have 
blinded them not to perceive; and were it not 
for the oocans of blood to be shed before reach¬ 
ing that consummation, “ it were well it were 
done quickly." 

At all events, the western fleets pass the 
Dardanelles, and e’est le preneur pas que co ' 

Si vis pacem pava bellum. 

^ We have little else to add. The Queen of 
Spain, it is hinted, wishes to change her gal¬ 
lant, and upon this hinges much of the politi¬ 
cal doings of the country. Perhaps the fate 
of Cuba may depend upon the coming man !!! 

In Paris, the famous Arago has been lost to 
the world of science, and M. Depping to the 
world of literature. The first was a thorough 
Frenchman, and the brightest scientific star in 
Franoe; the last was a voluminous and able 
author. 

The New York Evening Post learns, “ on 
reliable authority,” that Hon. Goo. M. Dallas 
declined the mission to China, at the solicita¬ 
tion of some prominent members of the Demo¬ 
cratic party, who wish him to stand as the 
candidate of the Young Democracy for the 
Presidency in 1856. 


^ Louisville, Oct. 20 —Balloting for a U. S. 
Senator took place to-day in the Tennessee 
Legislature. The third ballot stood as follows: 
John Bell, 29; Henry, 14; Nelson, 12; Cave 
Johnson, 40. After this ballot, Johnson with¬ 
drew. 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE 

New York, Oct. 21, 1853. 

To the Editor of the National Era : 

The arrival of the Asia, which we had from 
Liverpool on Thursday afternoon, has given a 
somewhat clearer understanding of the war 
question. It seems there was no actual decla¬ 
ration of war by Turkey. What was done was 
merely the resolve of the oouncil that no more 
concessions whatever should be made to the 
Russians. The preparations for war were di¬ 
rected to proceed with increased vigor. The 
bellicose feeling reported of the Turks by for¬ 
mer arrivals, is said to bo growing stronger and 
stronger, and more national. There were stories 
afloat at the time of the Asia’s sailing, October 
8th, which, if true, would place the disposition 
of England and Franoe in a more consistent 
light towards the belligerent Powers than they 
have appeared in for some months since. For 
example, it was stated that a French force of 
30,000 strong js in readiness to embark for 
Constantinople at a moment's warning. Be¬ 
sides these, a corps of 18,000 was to be organ¬ 
ized in the south of France, with the view of 
embarkation at Toulon, to reinforce the army 
at Rome. England, in the mean time, was act¬ 
ually pledged and standing ready to despatch 
10 000 men to the succor of the Sultan. These 
rumors, however, will hardly be gulped down 
without some hesitation, after the many unreal¬ 
ized statements heretofore. 

You will learn from the same arrival that 
the Phoenix, of the British Franklin-searching 
expedition, has returned without any tidings of 
the objects of their search. Commander Mc¬ 
Clure has, it seems, mode the Northwest pas¬ 
sage most successfully, passing into the Arctic 
Sea by Behring’s straits, and returning by Da¬ 
vis’s Straits. Some valuable discoveries have 
been made. Inhabitants were encountered 
much farther north than ever before, and na¬ 
tive copper was found in a state of great purity. 
These discoveries alone will afford contributions 
to geographical science, which, of themselves, 
should be considered to have fully repaid the 
expenditures so lavishly made in this behalf. 

The announcement of the Crystal Palace 
Association, that their exhibition will close with 
December, will naturally have the effect of 
creating a great rush of strangers to this city. 
Indeed, it has already had that effect. The 
attendance is very large some days. It was a 
pity that those who inspected the exhibition at 
its opening, or oven during the first two months 
thereafter, could not find it convenient to re¬ 
examine it. No one who visited the place pre¬ 
viously to tho opening of the picture gallery 
can form any idea of the favorable change. Its 
glorious treasures of art have at onoe enriohed 
and dignified the whole scene. 

The influx of strangers to see the World’s 
Exhibition has been greatly swollen, for the 
last few days, by the attractions of the Ameri¬ 
can Institute, whose exhibition is now at Cas¬ 
tle Garden, and also of its Cattle Show, which 
is now progressing at Hamilton Square. The 
usual oration before the American Institute 
was delivered at the Broadway Tabernacle 
last evening, to a crowded audience. That it 
was a delighted audience, also, you will have 
good reason to infer, whan told that William 
H. Seward was the orator. All the polish com¬ 
bined with strength of Mr. Seward’s style was 
brought out admirably. His drift was decided¬ 
ly Whiggish—that is, he aimed to show the ne¬ 
cessity of protecting home enterprise, though 
in language characterized by his habitual cat¬ 
like caution. But, notwithstanding this, there 
was a vein of the genuine metal of progres¬ 
siveness, discernible throughout the quartz 
barriers of his protectionism. Ho passed a 
beautifully just eulogy upon the late President 
of the Institute, Gen. Tallmadge, contending 
that the dootrincB of freedom and equality, 
whioh he strove to get actualized in the man¬ 
agement of our Territories, would have made 
this indeed a glorious country, such as no com¬ 
promising polioy ever can hope to build upon 
the ruins of human rights! 

My protracted indisposition put me-behind 
the progress of events, in one particular of i 
portanco to your readers. It seems that 
the very night previous to the penning of , 
last letter, snoh an organization of the Free 
Democracy of this city as 1 had been urging 
for some time past, and oontinued to urge at 
that time, had been actually formed, under the 
name of “ The Free Democratic League of the 
City and County of New York,” with the fol¬ 
lowing list of officers: 

President—John Jay; Vice Presidents—Ed¬ 
ward A. Stansbury, Hiram Barney, Isaac H. 
Bailey ; Recording Secretary—Wm. S. King, 
Jr.; Corresponding Secretary—M. B. Bryant; 
Financial Secretary—Lanriston Hall; Treas¬ 
urer—Andrew Lester; Executive Committee— 
John P. Hale, D. D. T. Marshall, Wm A. Hall, 
Alonzo S. Ball, Thos. S. Berry; Financial Com¬ 
mittee—Wm. E. Whiting, Geo. W. Rose, David 
Marsh, Wm. T. Dawley, Andrew Lester ; Cor¬ 
responding Committee—Henry B. Dawson, 
Wm. McDermott, J. E. Hamlin J. G. Havi- 
land, M. B. Bryant. 

Tho League held its first regular meeting at 
its room in the Stuyvesant Institute, on Tues¬ 
day evening. Mr. Jay, on taking the chair, 
made an encouraging and instructive congrat¬ 
ulatory address, in which he said he felt he 
had a right to congratulate the Free Democra¬ 
cy in general, and the membership of the 
League in particular, upon this, the occasion of 
their first assemblage as an organized body. 
He considered that a most important step had 
been taken. The association thus formed was 
destined to revolutionize the city, and perhaps 
the entire State. It was the only political or¬ 
ganization in the State which was based on 
true national principles. He would call at¬ 
tention to a special matter which concerned an 
association, one of whose cardinal principles 
was State rights. He alluded to the decision 
of Judge Grier, of Pennsylvania, in the recent 
Wilkesbarre Slave Case, and his language and 
bearing towards the State authorities. He 
proceeded to read the particulars of the arrest 
of the alleged fugitive, and to comment on it 
with great i-everity. Ho considered the conduct 
of Judge Grier to have hot only trampled State 
sovereignly in the dust, but to have done it in 
a tone of groat insolence. It gave a fitting il¬ 
lustration of the disposition of the slave power 
to set at naught the interests of the States, 
wherever thoy did not happen to ohime in with 
the purposes of the Slaveocracy. 

A committee to investigate the law and the 
facts of the Wilkcsbarre case was appointed. 
John P. Halo, Henry B. Dawson, and Hiram 
Barney, constitute it. Their report will be 
looked for with interest by the friends of Free¬ 
dom everywhere. I send you a copy of the 
preamble to tho Constitution adopted by the 
League, wherein its fundamental principles are 
set forth with great dearness. If you can find 
room for it, it would be well to give it, as a 
model for Leagues elsewhere. 

It has been my custom to notice, from time to 
time, as I can find room, various benevolent insti¬ 
tutions which exhibit the glory of the “glory 
and shame ” characteristics of this metropolis. 

I lately noticed the House of Industry at the 
Five Points, so successfully superintended by 
Rev. Mr. Pease, which, as 1 am glad to report 
in passing, lias been benefited to the extent of 
several thousand dollars, donated under the 
spur of the “ Hot Corn ” excitement, whose cu¬ 
rious history has beoomo familiar to philan¬ 
thropic readers throughout the land. Now, I 
propose to devote a little space to another simi¬ 
lar institution. I allude to the Children’s Aid 
Society, of which Charles L. Brace, so well 
known for his philanthropic writings and deeds, 
is the Secretary. This is a noble institution 
for juvenile outoasts. Its operations are these: 
It has visiters employed in many of the worst 
quarters, to go to every poor oellar and attic, 
and pick up tho little deserted creatures, or to 
converse with, and obtain the confidence of, the 
vagrant boys. They are establishing meetings 
among them, in which, according to all ac¬ 
counts, there are some rather rich circumstances 
at first. The Society has tried the experiment 
of giving work to tho poor boys, and with that 
view has opened a workshop in Wooster street. 
It has there thirty boys busied at pegging shoes, 
and in all have employed some sixty. These 
were the poorest children ; but now they are 
earning some 82.50 a week, to oarry home to 
help their mothers. The greatest good of the 
Society seems to be accomplished by the Bend¬ 
ing these children to homes in the country; 
they have thuB far sent off some hundred street 
boys and girls, who would have, without doubt, 
grown up to swell the ranks of rowdies, con¬ 
victs, and prostitutes. The Secretary informs 
me that they have a hundred more applications 
for girls than they have filled; and that with 
sufficient funds they oould easily send off hun¬ 
dreds of wretched street girls to homes in the 
country. Every child sent to the country seems 
a child saved. The Society is doing a great 
collateral work in arousing other cities and 


play is announced, in advance, for November; 
and it will no doubt draw full houses all win- 
Indicator. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE FREE DEMOCRATIC 
LEAGUE OF THE CITY AND COUNTY OF 
NEW YORK. 


communities. People perhaps will at length and who are ready to stake life, liberty, and 
feel that humanity wants help in America, as ■ property, on the preservation of both.” 
well as in distant countries. I understand that \ On this we have only to remark, that Spain 
the Sooiety has now in contemplation a Sewing 1 has the same right to emancipate her slaves as 
and Industrial School for poor girls, and a Can- j the State of N *w York ever had, or any other 
tral Mission Station, in the Fourth Ward, un- I State in the Union. If the Administration— 
doubtedly the lowest district, morally, of the j which we will do them the justice to say, we 
city. Nowhere could it be more needed. by no means expect or imagine—should at- 

Suoh is the demand for admittance to the tempt by violence or threats to prevent it, they 
National Theatre, to witness the performance j will open the agitation of the Slavery question 
of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” that Mr. Purdy, the in a way which every member of it will regret 
manager, now opens it several afternoons in , to the last hour of his life. All the contentions 
the week, for the accommodation of persons ; of the moment, all the violence of previous con- 
who caDnot conveniently attend at night The troversy on the question, will be, compared to 
National continues to be crowded with thrilled that new dispute, but as zephyrs to a tempest, 
and tearful audiences. The continuance of the 

The School for Colored Girls, estab¬ 
lished nearly two years sinoe, in the city of 
Washington, D. C., was reopened, as usual, for 
the Fall term, the first Monday in October. 

The number entered is larger than at any 
previous opening, and the interest has greatly 
increased during the last year. This is shown 
in the prompt return of many of the former 
pupils, their earnest delight in study, and their 
rapid improvement in mind and manners. 

The school is now in the fourth locality 
since its establishment; yet a number of the 
first pupils still remain, regardless of all remo¬ 
vals, and no obstacles or annoyances have 
been sufficient to interrupt their progress, or 
thwart the object for which the school was 
established—namely, to educate a class of girls 
for teachers. 

A full report of the progress and present 
condition of the school, and its finances, will 
be published, when we hope to be able to 
inform the friends and contributors that their 
hopes have been realized. The school, it will 
be remembered, is under the care of Miss 
Miner, one of the most efficient and judicious 
teachers we have ever known. * 

Having given the version of the Wilkesbarro 
affair, as published in the New York Tribune, 
it is but just that we present the version of 
Judge Grier. It is admitted that the deputy 
marshals fired pistols, but they say their object 
was to frighten the fugitive. What does Judge 
Grier mean by saying that the task of arresting 
a fugitive is a “disgusting duty 1 ” Is it a 
rhetorical flourish?— Ed. Era. 

[From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.] 

THE WILKESBAHRE SLAVE CASE—OPINION OF 
JUDGE GRIER. 


Gr ice Greenwood, the popular and gifted 
American poetess and authoress, was married 
on Monday evening, Oct. 17th, at 8 o’olock, in 
the village church adjoining her parents’ resi¬ 
dence, at New Brighton, Beaver county. Penn , 
' Mr. L-under K. Lippincott, of Philadelphia. 

They will reside in Philadelphia, where Mrs. 
Lippincott will edit The Little Pilgrim, the 
iaper for children, a notice of whioh we pub- 
ished some weeks ago — Phil. Register. 


r SECTIONAL.!’ 

Whereas the People of the United States 
have solemnly declared to the world that all 
men are created free and equal, and entitled 
to the rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness; and oreated our National Constitu¬ 
tion with the express intent to establish justice, 
to insure domestic tranquillity, to provide for 
the common defence, to promote tho general 
welfare, and to secure the blessings of Liberty; 

And whereas the Slave Power of the South 
has obtained the control of the General Gov¬ 
ernment, and devoted its powers to extend, na¬ 
tionalize, and encourage Slavery, in deroga¬ 
tion of the claims of humanity and the sover¬ 
eignty of the States, the principles of the com¬ 
mon law, and the dignity and good faith of 
this Republic; 

And whereas the two great political parties 
of this country have aided and abetted the 
Slave Power in its encroachments upon the 
rights of the People, the undersigned, oitizens 
of the State and residents of the city of New 
York, remembering the examples and the pre¬ 
cepts of their fathers, and the duty which they 
owe to God and their country—repudiating 
alike the platforms of the Whig and Demo¬ 
cratic parties, and forgetting past political dif¬ 
ferences in a common resolve to resoue the 
Federal Government from the control of Sla¬ 
very, and to restore it to its original and right¬ 
ful position before the world, do hereby asso¬ 
ciate themselves together, not for a seotional 
warfare on any part of their common country, 
but for the advancement of the interests of the 
whole in the attainment of these objects: 

I. To prooure the practical recognition, by 
the Federal and State Governments, of the 
truth that Freedom is National and Slavery 
Sectional; to prevent the existence or continu¬ 
ance of Slavery and the slave trade wherever 
Congress has constitutional power to legislate 
upon the subject. 

To seek by all constitutional and proper 
means for their abolition in every State, as a 
system that has no valid sanction in human 
legislation. 

To demand the instant repeal of the Fugi¬ 
tive Slavo Act, as altogether unconstitutional 
and wicked, and to procure, when ocoasion 
shall admit, an adjudication upon its validity, 
and also upon the whole relation of the Fede¬ 
ral Government to Slavery, not upon the au¬ 
thority of precedent, but upon the original and 
fundamental principles of natural and consti¬ 
tutional law, and thus to place our country in 
a position where she may consistently, as duty 
shall require, exert a mighty influence in en¬ 
couraging Freedom and rebuking Oppression 
in every quarter of the globe. 

II. To promote, among other objects of na¬ 
tional interest, the construction of the Paoific 
railroad, in such manner and by such route 
as may best benefit the nation at large, and not 
a geographical seotion. 

To promote the establishment of cheap ocean 
postage, and a thorough reform in the Post 
Office Department. 

To procure the abolition of unnecessary offi¬ 
ces and privileges under the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, and the reduction of the Executive pat¬ 
ronage. 

To encourage emigration from abroad, and 
to provide homes for the homeless, by free 
grants, to actual settlers, in the publio domain 
at the West. 

To encourage the diffusion of general educa¬ 
tion, and the establishment of equal rights 
among all classes of our fellow-citizens. 

To promote the interests of agricultural sci- 

To hasten the development of the revenues 
of the State, by a wise and prudent system of 
Internal Improvements, in strict accordance 
with constitutional requirements. 

To reduce taxation and crime, by proper 
and stringent legislation against the causes of 
taxation and crime. 

To attach to the soil of the State those who 
may be born upon it, by recognising in all its 
policy the highest destiny to which a gracious 
Providence has manifestly invited it, by be¬ 
coming the first among the States of the earth; 
and generally to extend the principles and ad¬ 
vocate the polioy declared by the Free Democ¬ 
racy of the United States, in Convention as¬ 
sembled, at Buffalo in 1848, and at Pittsburgh 
in 1852. 

Pennsylvania Election —The returns re¬ 
ceived exhibit that 18 Democrats, 13 Whigs, and 
1 Native, have been elected to the Senate, and 
70 Democrats, 26 Whigs, and 4 Native Ameri¬ 
cans, to the House of Representatives. 

The Free Democratic Vote at the late elec¬ 
tion-in Allegheny, Pittsburgh, ranged from five 
to seven hundred. 


Montpelier, Oct 19—The Legislature have 
balloted several times to-day for Governor with¬ 
out suocess. 0 q the last ballot the vote stood, 
Fairbanks, Whig, 106; Robinson, Dem., 99; 
Brainerd, Free Soil, 32. 

The Whigs hope to prevent the election of a 
United States Senator, as they have a small 
majority in the Senate. 

THE UNION ON CUBA. 

The Union makes the alleged arrangement 
between England and Spain, which it styles 
“a scheme of introducing apprentices from 
Afrioa into Cuba, with the consent of Spain, 
and under the protection of British ships of 
war, to be worked for ten years as apprentices, 
with the further agreement that Slavery shall 
cease to exist in Cuba at the end of fifty years,” 
a pretext for renewing the agitation of the 
Slavery question, in defiance of the Baltimore 
platform. It regards this soheme of “ African¬ 
izing Cuba” as “revolting to humanity,” and 
says “the sentiment of the civilized world 
ought to rise up and denounce it as too shock¬ 
ingly barbarous to be tolerated.” 

Upon this the New York Evening Post has 
the subjoined remarks, though it regards the 
whole affair as a hoax: * 

We shall not take any part in the dispute 
between the philanthropists who are in favor 
of the apprentice system and the philanthro¬ 
pists who are in favor of Slavery. But this is 
dear, that if the one school has a right to de¬ 
claim against tho institution of temporary ap¬ 
prenticeship, the other has a right to declaim 
aginat the institution of perpetual and heredi¬ 
tary bondage. If the United States were to go 
to war with Spain and Great Britain, because 
of the introduction of the system of apprentice¬ 
ship in Cuba, Great Britain would stand equal¬ 
ly vindicated, in the eyes of the world, if it were 
to make war upon us because of tho existence 
of Slavery and the domestic slave trade here. 
A conflict of arms between the three nations— 
America on one side, and Great Britain and 
Spain on the other—entered into for such ob¬ 
jects, would be a terrible one. What would bo 
the result in the island of Cuba, we do not un¬ 
dertake to say; but there can be no doubt that 
the South, from Virginia to Florida, would be 
in a blaze with servile insurrections. ' 

The Union repeats its expectation that tho 
Government of the United States will interfere 
in this matter, and adds 


Anonymous Works.—A correspondent in 
the Transcript of Monday, over tho signature 
of “ Harvard,” asks, in his most interesting 
article, “ Who was the author of Peter Schle- 
mihl in America ? ” To this query we would 
state, that this work of elegant satire was 
written by George Wood, Esq., of Washington 
City, whero, we believe, he is connected with 
one of tho Departments. Mr. Wood is a na¬ 
tive of Newburyport, but has resided in Wash¬ 
ington for many years. He is well known in 
literary and fashionable circles in the Federal 
City. In personal appearance he very much 
resembles the late Rev. Dr. Codman, of Dor¬ 
chester, and many instances have occurred 
where the distinguished Massachusetts divine 
was familiarly addressed by strangers in this 
vicinity, who mistook him for tho author of 
Peter Schlemihl. The work was published by 
Carey & Hart, of Philadelphia, in 1848, and 
obtained considerable reputation for its bold, 
sharp, and pungent satire, and at the same 
time its freedom from personalities. The book 
made quite a sensation in fashionable circles, 
by the severe manner with which the folly and 
wickedness of high life at watering plaeos was 
exposed. The excellence of the volume con¬ 
sisted in its elevated and chaste style, and its 
acquaintance with the fashionable follies of 
the age. The edition was exhausted in a short 
time from its publication, and is at present en¬ 
tirely out of print.— Boston Transcript. 


ich may have been received with regard 
this transaction, we think it proper to give a 
brief history of the faots as elicited from tho 
testimony of numerous and respectable eye-wit¬ 
nesses, who have been examined and testify, 
not to rumor, but what they saw and heard. 

“ The three deputies of the Marshal, accom¬ 
panied by two gentlemen from Virgiuia, who 
were well acquainted with the fugitive to be 
arrested, entered the dining room of the Phoo- 
nix Hotel, in the morning about seven o'clock, 
and found the negro Bill, or William Thomas, 
in the room. The agent of the owner took 
hold of the fugitive and handed him over to the 
officers, saying, 1 This is the boy I require you 
to take under the warrant.’ As the officers 
proceeded to arrest him, tolling him they were 
United States officers, a violent struggle ensued. 
The landlord of the hotel, who was sitting at 
his breakfast, got up and went round the table, 
and said, 1 Bill, give up; there is no use to re¬ 
sist.’ Bill called for his pistols The landlord 
attempted to get hold of him. Bill made a pass 
at him to hit him in the faoe, but missed it and 
struck him on the shoulder. The officers at¬ 
tempted to seoure him; one of them seized him 
round the waist—he was thrown to the floor, 
but rising with them, he obtained possession of 
a carving-knife, and attempted to stab Mr. Set¬ 
tle, who had oome to the assistance of the of¬ 
ficers. 

“ This blow was partially warded off by 
other person, so that Settlo was struck with the 
handle instead of the point of the knife, on 
elbow, and disabled from rendering further 
sist.moe. The knife being taken from him, the 
officers endeavored to secure the prisoner's 
hands with shackles or handcuffs, but succeed¬ 
ed only in getting them on his right wrist, when 
Bill struck Crossin, one of the deputies, over 
the head with the handcuffs, inflicting a out 
on his temple, and stunning and disabling him 
for a time. Bill was again thrown down, the 
officers in vain attempting to seoure his hands 
with the handcuffs; Bdl rose up with them, 
and seized a table-knife and wounded slightly 
the hand of Jenkins, who held him around the 
waist. The knife was wrested from him, and 
likewise a fork whioh he had seized. While 
Bill had possession of the carving-knife, and was 
endeavoring to -tab the officers, somo one cried 
out to them,. ‘ Why don’t you shoot him ?’ One 
of them answered, ‘We don’t want a dead ne¬ 
gro.’ 1 Do not hurt him,’ one of the witnesses 
said, ‘he fought desperately, and endeavored 
kill them.’ He made his way to the door at 
length, with two of the officers endeavoring to 
hold him, and finally released himself from 
them, and escaped, and ran towards the river. 
The officers then said they would try to fright¬ 
en him, and fired off pistols, but did not point 
the pistols toward him. Bill waded into the 
river. Some one furnished him with a large 
knife. 

“Thooffioers then despatched a messenger 
for the sheriff, who refused to render them any 
assistance. Bill’s clothes were muoh torn, and 
considerable blood had been shed over his face 
and clothes in the struggle: a large crowd col¬ 
lected ; some exhorted him not to be taken alive, 
and he declared his intention to die or be 
drowned, rather than be taken. The offioers, 
after dallying some time, being afraid to make 
further attempts to arrest him, as no one would 
assist them, gave up the attempt, and went 
away, saying, ‘ As the negro would not be ta¬ 
ken alive, and they did not want him dead, they 
would pursue him no further.’ After-the de¬ 
parture of the officers, Bill said to two witness¬ 
es, who inquired of him if he was hurt ‘ that he 
was uot hurt, but had some bruises about the 
face.’ He was afterwards taken away by some 
person on a wagon, and made his final escape. 

“ We are unable to perceive, in this transac¬ 
tion, anything worthy of blame in the conduct 
of these officers, in their unsuccessful endeavors 
to fulfill a most dangerous and disgusting duty, 
except, perhaps, a want of sufficient courage 
and perseverance in the attempt to execute the 
writ. That the information on which the war¬ 
rant to arrest the prisoners was founded, was 
sworn to by one who did not know whether the 
matter of the affidavit presented to him was 
true or false, and by a statement of but half 
tho truth, it was wholly false. 

“The prisoners are therefore discharged.’ 


Massachusetts Politics — Boston, Oct. 20, 
1853.—The Democrats and FreeSoilers of 
Essex county met in separate Convention to¬ 
day, at Ipswich, agreed to coalesce on a ticket, 
and nominated three Democrats and two Free¬ 
Soilers as their candidates for the Senate. 

The FreeSoilers of Suffolk county held 
their ratification meeting at Faneuil Hall to¬ 
night. Between 1,000 and 2,000 persons 
present. Dr. S. G. Howe presided. The 
lutions passed were in favor of unrelenting op¬ 
position to the Fugitive Slave Law, and of con¬ 
tinuing the contest until they had obtained 
the control of the National Government. R. 
H. Dana, jun., and others addressed the meet¬ 
ing. ‘ a 

[Telegraphed from London to Liverpool.] 

THE VERY LATEST. 


Saturday morning, Oct. 8.—The Times of 
this morningannouncesthe arrival of the steam¬ 
er Tanoredi from Constantinople at Marseilles, 
with a confirmation of the news that, on the 
26th ult., the Sultan had declared war against 
Russia. 

: I A telegraphic despatch from Vienna an- 

momentouB, the hoart ■ nounoes that the Porte had given the Russian 
of the patriot President must swell with emo- I Emperor four weeks in whioh to evacuate the 
tions of national pride to know that, with the principalities, falling to do whioh, hostilities 
exception of a few contemptible fanatics, he would be commenced. 

will be backed and sustained to the last ex- The English Cabinet. —The session of the 
tremity in his determination to follow the die- Cabinet on Friday lasted 314 hours, 
tatos of humanity, to guard the constitutional Paris Bourse. —Our advices from Paris are 

rights of all the States, to preserve the integri- j to Friday evening. There was very little busi- 
ty of the Federal Union, and to resist the ag- ness done on that day, but the funds were 
gressions of British monarchy, by the united Bteady. Threes clo‘ed at 72%f., and four and 
voice and energies of a people who arejealous a half per oents at 9914. Corn in the French 
of their honor, who are informed of their rights, market was un the decline. 


Present to Mrs. Stowe, from a South¬ 
erner. —Dr. McGill, of Maryland in Liberia, 
recently presented to Harriot Beecher Stowe a 
massive ring of African gold, and of African 
manufacture. 

The appointment of Robert M. McLane, of 
Maryland, as Commissioner to China, is offi¬ 
cially announced, and is one whioh will receive 
general approbation. 

Levi K. Bowen, of Maryland, has been ap¬ 
pointed Consul at Bordeaux. 

THE NORTHWEST PASSAGE. 

The Philadelphia American eites, as or.„ 
the most interesting items in tho late foreign 
news, the following from the office of the Brit¬ 
ish Admiralty, showing that the problem of 
the Northwest Passage has been solved at last, 
and that a ship has actually sailed round the 
American Continent through the Arotic Ocean. 
Commander McClure carries off the honor of 
this remarkable exploit. 

Admiralty. Oct. 7, 1853.—Commander Ingle- 
field, who, it will be remembered, was dispatch¬ 
ed in her Majesty’s steamship Phoenix in the 
spring of the year, with supplies to Sir Edward 
Belcher’s squadron, arrived at the Admiralty 
to-day, having left the Phoenix at Thurso, New 
Brunswick. 

Commander Inglefield brings no intelligence 
of Sir John Franklin’s expedition; he has, 
however, succeeded in depositing the supplies 
as directed, and we are happy to say is accom¬ 
panied by Lieut. Croswell, of the Inve tigutor, 
with despatches from Commander McClure, 
who sailed in December, 1849, in search of 
Sir John Franklin, in her Majesty's ship In¬ 
vestigator, and from Cantain Kellett, who sail¬ 
ed in the spring of 1852, in her Majesty’s ship 
Resolute, on the same mission. 

We regret to say that no traces towards i..__ 
cess in tho main object of their mission have 
been discovered; but we have been favored 
with a communication of a letter from Com- 
manderJMoClure, dated her Majesty’s ship In¬ 
vestigator, Bay of Mercy, Baring’s Island, 
April, 1853, which announces his success in 
accomplishing the long problematical enter¬ 
prise of the Northwestern Passage. 

The gallant writer states that during the 
winter of 1850, his vessel wintered in pack 
without sustaining any damage (and, surpri¬ 
sing to say, he has to report the same result at 
the cud of the third winter, and without the 
loss of a single man of her crew) in the froze 
waters called Prince of Wales Strait, and eon 
inunieating with Barrows, as he ascertained i_ 
the 26th of October of that year. In July, 1851, 
he states,such a body of ice came down upon 
us with a strong east wind, and set the vessel 
so far to the south, that wo determined to at¬ 
tempt a passage by the east end of the cliffs of 
Banks Land, forming the north entrance of 
the large island under whioh we now are.” 

Tho difficulties and dangers of this passage 
may be estimated from his statement that the 
ice-floes encountered measured from 45 to 70 
feet beneath the water, only 6 or 7 above. 

The London correspondent of the American 
states, in addition to what is contained in the 
above, that natives have been discovered fur¬ 
ther north than ever were seen before—at 
Woollaston Sound, at Victoria Land, and 
Prince Albert’s Land. Copper of the purest 
description was found in lumps, and the na¬ 
tives, who were friendly, were much amused at 
seeing the sailors run to pick up the lumps of 
metal with which they edge their spears. 
Commauder McClure is coming home by Baf¬ 
fin’s Bay. 

BALTIMORE MARKET. 


[corrected weekly for the k 

! On the hoof - $2.62 1 

Net - - - 5.15 t 

Gross average 3.62)4 1 
Beef, Mess, per bbl. - - 15.50 t 
Butter, por lb. - - - - 0.14 i 

Cheese, per lb. - - - - 0.10 t 

Corn, white, per bushel - 0.65 i 

Corn, yellow, per bushel - 0.68 t 

Corn, mixed, per bushel - 0.62 1 

Clover seed, per bushel - 6.25 1 

Corn meal, per bbl. - - - 3.75 1 

Flour, Howard Street, - - 6.3114 1 

Hogs, live.6.50 

Hams, per lb. - - - - 0.10 

Shoulders, per lb. - - - 0.08 

Sides, .per lb. - - - - - 0.08J4 1 

Lard, in bbls., per lb. - - 0.1114 1 

Lard, in kegs, per lb. - - 0.1214 

Oats, per bushel - - - - 0.40 ” 1 

Pork, Mess, per bbl. - - 17.25 
Pork, Prime, per bbl. - - 14.50 1 

Rye, per bushel - - - - 0.76 1 

Rye flour.4.50 1 

Wheat, red, per bushel - 1.27 1 

Wheat, white, per bushel - 1 34 1 

Wool, washed, per lb. - - 0.37 1 

Wool, unwashed, per lb. - 0.34 1 


$4.25 

8.60 

0.00 

16.00 

0.22 

0.13 

0.70 

0.72 

0.00 

6.50 

3-94/4 

0.00 

7.00 

0.12>4 

0.00 

0.08J4 

0.00 

0.00 

0.47 

0.00 

0.00 

0.92 

0.00 

1.30 


LIST OF PATENTS 

Issued from the United States Patent Office, for 

the week ending October 18, 1853, each bear¬ 
ing that date: 

Ebenezer Beard, of Now Sharon, Maine, for 
improvement in propellers. 

Edwin B. Bowditoh, of New Haven, Conn., 
for improvement in sola-beds. 

William Crighton, of Fall River, Massachu¬ 
setts, for improvement in shuttle motions for 
power looms. 

Henry S. Crider and David Williams, of 
Lancaster, Ohio, for improvement in attaohing 
artificial teeth to the metallic plate. 

James J. Clark, of Philadelphia, Pa., for 
provement in self-winding telegraphio regis¬ 
ters. 

Charles Flanders, of Boston, Mass., for im¬ 
proved steering apparatus. 

Benjamin Frazee, of Durhamvillo, N.Y., for 
improved mode of operating mill saws. 

Robert Griffiths, of Newport, Kentucky, and 
George Shield, of Cincinnati, Ohio, for im¬ 
provement in machines for making railroad 
chairs. 

George W. Griswold, of Carbondale, Pa., 
for improvement in implements for cutting 
cloth. 

Thomas Hinkley, of Hallowell, Maine, for 
improvements in instruments for plotting. 

Daniel Lynahon, of Buffalo, N. Y., for im¬ 
provement in cutting boots. 

Wm. Mason, of Taunton, Mass., for im¬ 
provement in power looms. 

Norman Millington and Dennis J. George; 
of Shaftshury, Vermont, for improvement in 
machines for figuring carpenters’ squares. 

John Pender, of Worcester, Mass., for im¬ 
provement in power looms. 

Benjamin F. Rice, of Clinton, Mass., for im¬ 
provement in looms for weaving fancy goods. 

John Scott, of Philadelphia, Pa., for im¬ 
provement in air beds. 

Nathan Thompson, jun., of Williamsburg, 

N. Y., for improved life-preserving bucket. only tr 


Nathan Thompson, jun, of Williamsburg, 
N. Y, for improved live-preserving seat. 

Thomas E. Warren, of Troy, JV. Y., for im¬ 
provement in iron car bodies. 

J. W. Weatherby, of Kingsville, Ohio, for 
improvement in carpet-stretchers. 

Linus Yale, of Newport, N. Y., for improve¬ 
ment in door locks. 

Harry Whittaker, of Buffalo, N. Y., for im¬ 
provement in the application of high-pressuro 
engines to screw propellers.— Wash. Star. 

R NATIONAL DEMOKRAT. 

sal Demokrat, published at our office 
sinoe July 9th, and of whioh thirteen numbers have 
lady appeared, is designed to oiroulate among our 
vast German population as a Family Newspaper, ad- 
ting Christian and Free Domocratio principles. 
Inviting the attention of tho readers of the National 
Em to tho subjoined recommondatory notices of tho 
Religious and Free Demoeratio Press, we would call 
upon them to act onergetioally in the extension of 
oiroulation. Friends of tho cause of Liberty, oall 
upon your German neighbors, and invito them to 
subscribe for six months or one year. Our papor is 
the handsomest, oheapest German paper in the ooun- 
ired, those whom you thus induoe 
to subscribe, will never rogret it, but thank you for 
having called their attention to a papor which, while 
it inculcates healthy notions of genuine Liberty to be 
promoted and enjoyed here on earth, does not forget 
point to Heaven as the souroo of our strength. 

TERMS. 

>6 copy, one year - $2 I Five copies, one year $8 
Three copies, one year 5 | Ten copies, one year 15 
Persons who procure a olub of three, five, or 
in subscribers, at two dollars eaoh, may rornit to us 
. the ahovo rates, retaining the balanoo as a remu- 
sration for their trouble. 

All oommunioations must bo post paid, and ad- 
dressod to BUELL & BLANCHARD, 

_ Washington, D. C. 

From, the Columbian, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Lutheran Standard, of this city, tho organ of 
the Lutheran denomination of tho West, has tho fol¬ 
lowing notice of the new Gorman Anti-Slavory paper 
at Washington. We presume it is from tho pen of 
Rov. Dr. Reynolds, President of Capital University, 
who is a personal acquaintance and friend of Prof. 
Schmidt, editor of tho Demokrat. 

Der National Demokrat —Wo have roooivod 
le first and soeond numbors of this now wookly pa¬ 
per, published at Washington, D. C., by Fr. Schmidt. 
It is certainly the handsomest Gorman newspaper 
published in this country, and wo have never soon 
any printod in Germany itself superior to it. It is a 
largo quarto of eight pages, of five oolumns oaoh, so 
*'■“* "very numbor is in itself a small volume ; and 
lole, when bound, will make a vary fino val- 
As tho name implies, this is to bo a political 
paper; but, as wo understand from tho proprietors, 
its position will be an independent one—endeavoring 
to advocate that which is good in tho principles of 
both the groat political partios that have i 1 
the country. How the editor will s 
uust be left for time to dotormino 
. s, tho paper will endeavor to supply its roadors 
with a groat variety of matter, in almost ovory de¬ 
partment of litoraturo and nows. The foreign nows 
promises to bo of especial interest, and very copious; 
and the editor has providod hiipsolf with a groat va- 
aety of the best German newspapers and periodicals, 
roui which to mako his selections. No one who is 
acquainted with Mr. Sohmidt, (whom many of our 
roadors will rocolloot as tho former editor of tho 
Kirchenzeitung, and Professor of the German Lan¬ 
guage, &b„ in Lafayette College, Easton, Pa.,) can 
doubt his ability to furnish a papor of tho very high- 

lueed to notioo this papor at groator 
length than usual, in oonsoquence of tho docidodiy 
Christian position whioh it oooupios. At tho olose of 
his prospectus the editor says: *• Our paper is design¬ 
ed to bo a family papor; it shall bo edited in a Chris¬ 
tian spirit, and Upon Christian principles: wo would 
enlighten tho understanding. stroDgtliun tho will, pu¬ 
rify tho heart, and nourish the faith.” Tho necessity 
of such a political papor has long boon felt by thoso 
at all acquainted with tho slate of tho Gorman poiiti- 
ial press of this oountry, and is strongly illustrated 
>y tho following oxtract of a friondly letter, forward- 
id to Mr. Sohmidt by Mr. Hertle, editor of a Gorman 
paper called Freien Blaetter, publishod in Albany, N. 

“ I am rejoiced to learn from the National Era 
which reached me yesterday, that you design, from 
the 4th of July next, to publish a Froo Democratic 
Gorman newspaper * * # * # But I tako the lib¬ 
erty of making a single remark, and this is tho reason 
of my troubling you with this note. You say in yom 
prospectus that your ‘paper shall be controlled bp 
Christian principles' For an English paper, this is 
intelligible enough, as tho majority of tho Amerioan 
people are still deficient in philosophical develop¬ 
ment ; but for a Gorman paper this position is behind 
tho times. If you oxamine all the Gorman political 
papers, without an exception, from the Hunkor pa¬ 
pers to thoso of tho Abolitionists, you will no lenger 
see a single vestige of religious coloring in t‘ 
simply boeauso thoy writo for tho German j 
tho lator and host papers havo plaoed themsol' 
oidedly, and with tho approbation of thoir roadors, 
upon a pantheistic platform, whioh boars in its lx 
tho promise of tho future.” 

This is no slander of ours, no invention of the 
tor of tho National Demokrat., but the tostimony of 
one of their own number, in rogard to tho. character 
and contents of our Gorman political papers. Thoy 
havo no faith in Christianity—not a trace of it is to 
be found in thoir columns; the only religion thoy ac¬ 
knowledge is pantheism—tho detfloation of them¬ 
selves, and all nature around thorn. W'hat stronger 
evidence oould we havo. of the nood for such a paper 
as Mr. Sohmidt proposes to publish ? 

From the Lutheran Observer, Baltimm 
Der National Demokrat.— This is tho title of a 
now German weekly papor, a largo quarto, printod 
on fino white paper and in tho best typographical 
stylo. It is editod in Washington, D. C., by Freder¬ 
ick Schmidt, formerly editor of tho Kirchenzeitung, 
in Pittsburgh. As Mr. Schmidt is known to he a 
gentleman of superior abilities, thoroughly oduoated, 
and withal a fearless advocate of rovoalod roligion 
and sound morals, and is plodgod to oppose the licon- 
tions and infidel character of too many of tho Gor¬ 
man papers of our country, wo should rojoioo to hoar 
of tho success of this groat ontorpriso, though we may 
lot endorse all the “standpoints” assumed in liis 
iaper. Romanism and infidelity, with their conso- 


From the Herald of Gospel Liberty, Newburyport, 
Mass. 

Der National Demokrat. —This paper of whioh 
we have received the first number, comes from tho 
office of Buell & Blanchard, printers of the Nation¬ 
al Era, Washington, D. C., and is designed to do tho 
work among our German fellow-citizens whioh that 
paper is doing among the English portion. It is 
editod by Mr. Erodorick Schmidt, who is warmly 
recommended by Mr. Sumnor, Mr. Adams, and Mr. 
Chaso. It is printod on good papor, and makes a 
vory promising appearance. 

Tho prospectus sots forth the principles on which it 
is to bo conducted, which are those of the moderate 
Anti-Slavery people of tho country—an opposition to 
tho extension of tho aroa of Slavery, and the uso of 
all moral and constitutional moans to effect its over¬ 
throw where if exists. It will do a good work in 
inouleating tho Ctmsrian principles of Lniversal Lib- 

of our adopted population. They havo fled from 
oppression in one form—selfish interests have not 


From the Christian Press, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Der National Demokrat. —We havo roooivod 
tho first numbor of this papor, publishod at Washing¬ 
ton. It is a large paper, in quarto form, well printed 
on fine paper, and rnakos more th<n a respectable ap¬ 
pearance. “ The principal dosign of this publication 
is t» oiroulate among our vast German population a 
family newspaper, advocating Christian and Free 
Domocratio principles.” As such, we most cordially 
wish for it a liberal patronage. This, wo are confi¬ 
dent, it will receive. 

From the Eclectic, Portland, Me. 

Der National Demokrat. —Wo have received 
tho first numbor of a papor in the Gorman language, 
published at Washington, D. C., and bearing trie 
abovo title, It is understood to ho in sympathy with 
tho National Era in sontimont. A Gorman lady in 
our family says, “ It is good. Suoh noble sentimonta 
could not bo uttered in tho journals of the father¬ 
land.” The spirit of tho paper is national, deinoorat- 


[ Translated from the German Reformed Church Ga- 
zette, Chambersburg, Pa .] 

Der National Demokrat.— This political and 
literary paper appears regularly in the city of Wash¬ 
ington, and is greeted from all parts of the country, 
■- 1 without distinction of roligious or politioal par¬ 
as coming in season. If this paper remains 
ful to Its principles, it will undoubtedly bo well 
sustained. 

[Translated from the Christian Apologist, the organ 
of the Episcopal Metis. Church, Cincinnati, O .J 
have already recommended the National Dam- 
to our brethren. None of the seoular Gorman 
pavers advocate such pure political principles—yea, 
it is tho only one in the German language assuming 
a Christian standpoint. Tho essays, Demacram/ and 
Christianity, by the oditor, are oxcellent. Oh, that 
hey would be inserted in somo of the German pa- 
ors, whioh are ever so active in attacking tho Biblo! 
lut of tho principle —Andiatur et altera pars—out 
rerman Freethinkers desiro nothing to hoar. Wo 
wore afraid the Demokrat could not snoocod, beoanso 
its splendid appearance and rich contents are in no 
proportion to its low price ; but we rejoice to find 
that it reeoivos a great extension, and continues to 
appear regularly. 

[ Translated from the Messenger of Glad Tidings, the 
organ, of the United Brethren, CircleviUe, 5 ] 


quont tendency to disorganis 
politics and morals, aro the i 
ing evils in our country 


at and most threaten- 


if wo a i 


o oppo- 


National Demokrat wi 

nont of these alarming evils, and a skillful__ 

of rational freedom and sound virtue. Under thoso 
impressions, we have no hositanoy in warmly recom¬ 
mending tho paper in question. “ The principal de¬ 
sign.” says Mr. S., “ of this publication, is to oiroulate 
among our vast German population a family nowspa- 
por advocating Christian and Free Domooratio prin¬ 
ciples, fully discussed in o»r prospootns, which has 
been freely circulated among the friends of genuine 
liberty and of tho rights of man.” 

From the Grmjlock Sentinel, North Adams, Mass. 

Der National Demokrat. —This is tho title of a 
now Gorman Free Demoeratio papor, just started in 
Washington. Its oditor is Frederick Schmidt, a ta.1- 


„ ...% when it is hoped that it will _____ 

itself. We heartily woloomo it into our ranks, 
bid it an earnest God-spaed in tho work of eraune , 
ting the sons of the * Faderland ” from the shackles 
of the sham Demooraoy, which has constituted itself 
the especial guardian and defender of slavery. A 
Gorman friend of ours has kindly translated tho 
prospectus of tho Demokrat, and, presuming it ms 
bo of interest to our roadors, wo give it below. 

From the People's Journal, Coiulersport, Pa. 

Der National Demokrat is tho title of a Go 
man paper just started at Washington. Although v 






fled, from the men connected with it, that th 
is deserving of a liberal patronage; and wt 
snred by our most intelligent Germans who ht 
tho first number, that it is an oxcellent paper. It 
makes a fino appearance, being printod on good pa¬ 
por, with clear, now typo. Thon, it is editod by a 
man who has a heart in him, and, of oourso, is op- 

C od to slavery, and to all forms of oppression. Wo 
_>o our friends will take some pains to introduc 
to tho German population. 

From the Rhinebeck Gazette, N. Y. 

Der National Demokrat.—Wo have roooivod 
tho first number of tho above named paper, which 
has been just issued at Washington. F. Schmidt, 
editor. It is a large, handsomely printed shoot. The 
design of tho paper is to circulate among tho vast num¬ 
ber of our Gorman population, who aro scattered over 
ovory part of the United States. As a family paper, 
inouleating Christian and Free Domooratio principles, 
it has no superior; it is just such an one as is required 
by thoso Gormans of “ True Liberty and Equal 
Rights to all.” The following oxtract by tho oditor 
hus boon translated for our columns from tho abovo 
German Demokrat. 

From the Conner, Burlington, Vt. 

Der National Demokrat is the title of a Gorman 
paper lately established at Washington. Tho follow¬ 
ing extracts from its prospeotus plainly show what 
school it will be of, and what lessons it will inculcate 
upon the four millions of Gormans in our oountry. 
We give it a hearty welcome. 

From the Oneida Chief Clinton N. Y. 

Der National Demokrat. —This is tho title of a 
German paper reoently started at Washington. As 
—a learn from tho prospeotus, “tho principal design 

an population a family newspaper, odvooatii_ a 
iristian and Free Democratic principles.’ The 
paper is a handsome shoot, in quarto form. It 
edited by Frederick Schmidt, a native Gorman, b 
long a resident of this country. Wo commend it __ 
the notico of oar German friends, and frooly offor 
them our copy for examination. 

From the. True Democrat, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Der National Demokrat. —This German paper, 
published at Washington, is of the right stamp. It 
is designed to defend and diffuse true notions of gen¬ 
uine liberty and of the rights of man, and will do so 
ably. We hope it will have a wide oiroulation among 
— r, -friends. It adopts the oash system—the 


Der Nat 
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, , though he he. born in chains ! " This 

is tho most splondid among ilio Gorman papers of tho 
oountry, and deserves all orodit and groat patronage, 
booanse it moets a necessity. A paper advocating 
snoh principles ought to ho circulated among the 
i,n population. We have read it, and oan con¬ 
scientiously recommend it to every family. 

[ Translated from the Christian Messenger, the organ 
of the Evangelical Communion, New Berlin, Pa] 
Der National Demokrat.— Under this title ap- 
paper. 


first number 


ical - 




efore us. and presents rich oontonts, 
isurato with splondid and tasteful ontward 
moe. The editor shows ihat he is equal to his 
d possesses alt the necessary faculties to make 
et instructive, usoful, and entertaining. Yet 

Tinol “Mwhioh’uo^advoTates’ ‘lie 
in principles, and defends thorn with a depth 
so highly to be applauded. We wiab him «uo- 
d strength from above for his noble underfi¬ 
ll, 1, although we do not as yet endorse bis polit- 
.ndpointin all its branch --* v - 


wiih oi 


it. Drm- 


igards Slavery, whioh the Nationa 
t opposes, we would insert the paragraph reixung 
, from our Church Discipline : 

Question: What is to bo done with regard to 
Slavery and the slavo trade ? 

tested by'eiory^Christian ; therefore bo^lt known to 
hat it is permitted to none and 
os to keep slaves, or to oarry on 

[ Translated from, the Re,ading{Pa.) Liberal Observer.] 
The second, numbor of a new Gorman paper, the 

onts and splendid in appearanoo, and deserves the 
latronnge of tho German publio. 

Translated from the Leclus Patriot, Allentown, Pa.] 
Der National Demokrat.— This paper, already 
loticod by us. is ably edited by Froderiok Sohmidt. 
.t has tho motto: •* Mafi is free, though born in 
ohains,” and is dueidodly Anti-Slavery. What does 
especially please us is, that it advocates Christian 
principles, which, aro in vain sought after in most of 
— Gorman papers; 


Will 1 (IUR NEIGH BURS SAY OP 

DR. MoLANE’S CELEBRATED LIVER PILLS. 

New York, August 30, 1852. 

We, the undersigned, having made nse of Dr. Mo- 
Lano s oolebrated Liver Pills, must acknowledge that 
thoy are the best medicine for Siok Headache, Dys¬ 
pepsia, and Liver Complaint, that we have over used. 
Wo tako pleasure in recommending them to the pub¬ 
lio, and are confldont that if thoso who aro troubled 
with any of tho abovo oomplaints will give them a 
fair trial, they will not hesitate to aoknowledge their 
bonefioial effeots. 

MRS. HILL, East Troy. 

MRS. STEVENS, West Troy. 

P. S. The above valuable remedy, also DR. Mo¬ 
LANE’S CELEBRATED VERMIFUGE, oan now 
bo had at all tho respeotablo Drug Stores in the Uni¬ 
ted States. 

OS’” Purohasors will plenso he oaroful to ask for 
and take nonobut DR. McLANB’S LIVER PILLS. 
There are other Pills, purporting to be Liver Pills, 
now before the publio. 


NO HI1MBU J NOH CHANCE. 

A SURE GAIN! — Full authority and ability to 

loast $20 per week, will be sent to any one who will 
enclose 25 cents in P. O. stamps, post paid, to J. 
CLAY PARKER, Hagerstown, Md. This is n<) soap 

neated with a literary discovery of the utmost value. 

Oct. 27. 


BUELL A BLANCHARD. WASHINGTON, D. C., 
have now ready for delivery 

MANUEL PEREIRA; 

THE SOVEREIGN RULE OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Views of Southern Laws, Life, and Hospitality. 
Written in Charleston. S. C., by F. C. -v unn 

T 1IE above work forms a beautiful 12mo volume of 
over 300 pages, small pica. Price—in paper, 50 
cents j muslin, 75 cents. The usual discount to the 
Trade. Orders solioited. Copies sent by mail, pre¬ 
paid, any distance under 3,000 miles, for 61 cents. 

The above work is a delineation of the scenes and 
incidents oonnebted with the imprisonment, in 1852, 
of Manuel Pereira, steward of the British brig Jan- 
son, in the jail of Charioston, S. C. 

The following notioe of this work is copied from the 
National Era of February 17: 

“The above is the title of a work now in press, 
founded upon that infamous statute of South Carolina, 
by whioh her oitizens claim a right to imprison colored 
seaman, of all nations, and euen those oast upon their 
shores in distress We have perused the book in ad- 
vanoe of its publication, and find that it gives a life¬ 
like picture of Pereira, the vessel In which he sailed, 
the storms she encountered, and her wrecked oondMon 
when brought into the port of Charleston, S. C.; to¬ 
gether with the imprisonment of Pereira, several sea¬ 
men belonging to the New England States, and two 
French seamen; the prison regimen, oharaoter of the 
Charleston polioe, and the mendacity of certain offi. 
oials, who make the law a medium of peculation. The 
work is replete with incidents of Southern life and 
oharaoter, pointing Southerners lo the things that oall 


th a foroe that 
in the affairs of tie South, 


for correction 
cannot be 
has taken 

and oannot fail to interest alike the general reader, 
commercial man, and philanthropist.” 

Tho above work can be obtained, at wholesale 
prices, from 

John P. Jewett Jt Co., Boston, Mass., 

Servies J. Bates, 48 Beekman st., New York, 
Willis P. Hazard, Philadelphia, 

BUE 0 LL It BLANCHARD. Washington. D. C 


B 1 


RELIEF IN TEN MINUTES ! ! 
iRYAN S PULMONIC WAFERS are unfailing 
of Oonghs, Colds, Asthma, Bionchi- 
I, Sore Throat, Hoarsoness, Diffioult Breathing, In- 
..piont Consumption, and Diseases of the Lungs. 
Thoy havo no taste of medicine, and any child will 

iat had before despaired Testimony given in hun¬ 
dreds of oasos A single do e relieves in ten minutes. 
; for Bryans Pulmonic Wafers—the original 
inly genuine is stamped “Bryan” S. urious 
kinds are offered for sale. Tw- nty-five cents a box. 
Sold by dealers generally. J. BRYAN & Co., Roch¬ 
ester, N. Y , Proprietors. Whnlesalo by R. S. T. CIS- 
SEL, Druggist, Georgetown, D. C., and C. WISE¬ 
MAN, Druggist, Baltimore. Oct. 20—3mi 
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THE SOUTHERN PLATFORM; 


Heine a Compilation from the Writings of 
lYashinglon, Jefferson, Madison, and others, 
whose names are consecrated in the affections 
of the Southern People—the Debates in the 
Federal and State Conventions which framed 
and ratified the Constitution of the United 
States—those which occurred in the first Con¬ 
gresses which sat. during the Administration 
of General Washington—and extracts from 
the Debate in the Virginia Legislature in 
1832; with various letters, judicial decisions, fyc, 

BY DANIEL R. OOODLCK, OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
ON TUB STATE OF SLAVERY IN VIRGINIA. 

CONTINUED. 

Civil, or rather social, rights, we may re¬ 
member, are reducible to three primary heads: 
the right of personal security, the right of per¬ 
sonal liberty, and the right of private property. 
In a state of Slavery, the two last arc wholly 
abolished, the person of the slave being at the 
absolute disposal of his master; and property 
what he is incapable, in that state, either of 
acquiring or holding to his own use. Henoe it 
will appear how perfectly irreconcilable a state 
of Slavery is to the principles of a Demooraoy. 
which form the basis and foundation of our 
Government; for our Bill of Rights declares, 
“That all mon are, hy nature, equally free and 
independent, and have certain rights of which 
thoy cannot deprive or divest their posterity— 
namely, the enjoyment of life and liberty, with 
the means of acquiring and possessing proper¬ 
ty ” This is, indeed, no more than a recogni-' 
tion of the first principles of the law of nature, 
which toaehes us this equality, and enjoins 
ovory man, whatever advantages he may pos¬ 
sess over another as to the various qualities or 
endowments of body or mind, to practice the 
precepts of the law of nature to those who are 
in these respects his inferiors, no less than it 
enjoins his inferiors to practice them towards 
him. Sinoe he has no more right to insult 
them than they have to injure him—nor does 
the bare unkindness of nature or of fortune 
condemn a man to a worse oondition than oth¬ 
ers, an to the enjoyment of common privi¬ 
leges (26)—it would be hard to reconcile redu¬ 
cing the negroes to a state of Slavery to these 
prinuiplss, unless wo first degrade them below 
the rank of human beings, not only politically,, 
but also physically and morally. The Roman 
lawyers look upon those only properly as per¬ 
sons who are free, putting slaves into the rank 
of goods and chattels; and the policy of our 
Legislature, as well as tho praotice of slave¬ 
holders in America in general, seems oonforru- 
ablo to that idea. But surely it is time we 
should admit the evidence of moral truth, and 
learn to regard them as our fellow-men and 
squals, except in those particulars whore aoci- 
dent, or possibly nature, may havo given ns 
some advantage—a recompense for which they, 
perhaps, enjoy in other respects. 

Slavery, says Hargrave, always imports an 
obligation of porpetual service, which only the 
consent of tho master can dissolve; it also gen¬ 
erally gives to tho master an arbitrary power 
of administering every sort of correction, how 
ever inhuman, not immediately affecting life 
or limb, and oven these in some countries—as 
formerly in Rome, and at this day among the 
Asiatics and Africans—are left exposed to the 
arbitrary will of a master, or proteoted only by 
fines, or other Blight punishments. The prop¬ 
erty of tho slave, also, is absolutely the prop¬ 
erty of his master, the slave himself being tho 
subject of property, and, as such, saleable or 
transmissible at the will of his master. A 
slavery so malignant as that hero described 
does not leave to its wretohed victims the least 
vestige of any civil right, and oven diveBts them 
of all their natural rights. It does not, how¬ 
ever, appear that the rigors of Slavery in this 
oountry were ever as groat as those above de¬ 
scribed ; yet it must be confessed that, at times, 
they have fallen very little short of thorn. 

The first severe law respecting slaves, now 
to ho mot with in our code, is that of 1669, al 
ready mentioned, which declared that the 
death of a slave resisting his master, or other 
person correcting him by his order, happening 
by the extremity of the correction, should not bo 
aooounted felony. The alterations which this 
law underwent, in three successive aotB, (27) 
were by no means calculated effectually to 
mitigate its severity ; it seems rather to have 
been augmented by the act of 1723, which de¬ 
clared tliat a person indicted for the murder 
of a slave, and foun^guilty of manslaughter, 
Bhould not incur any punishment for the same, 
(28.) 

All these acts were at length repealed in 
1788; (29) so that homicide of a slave stands 
now upon the same footing as in the case of 
any other person. In 1672 it was declared 
lawful for any person pursuing any runaway 
negro, mulatto, Indian slave, or servant for life, 
by virtue of an hue and cry, to kill them in 
oaseof resistance, without being questioned for 
tho same, (30.) A few years afterwards, this 
act was extended to persons employed to appre¬ 
hend runaways, (31.) In 1705, these acts un¬ 
derwent s ane small alterations—two justices 
being authorized by proclamation to' outlaw 
runaways, who might thereafter be killed and 
destroyed by any person whatsoever, hy such 
ways and means as he may think fit, without 
accusation or impeachment of any crime for so 
doing, (32 ) And if any such slave were ap 
prohended, he might be punished at the dis¬ 
cretion of the County Court, either hy dismem¬ 
bering, or in any other manner wot touching 
life. The inhuman rigor of this aot was after¬ 
wards (33) extended to tho venial offence of 
going abroad by night, if the slave was noto¬ 
riously guilty of it. Such aro the cruelties to 
which a stato of Slavery gives birth; such are 
the horrors to which the human mind is capa¬ 
ble of being reconciled, by its adoption. Tho 
dawn of humanity at length appeared, in the 
year 1 769, when the power of dismembering, 
even under the authority of a county court, 
was restricted to the single offence of attempt¬ 
ing to ravish a white woman, (34) in which 
oase, perhaps, the punishment is not more than 
commensurate to the crime. In 1772, some 
restraints were laid upon tho practice of out¬ 
lawing slaves, requiring that it should appear 
to the satisfaction of tho justices that the slaves 
were outlying and doing mischief, (35.) These 
loose expressions of tho aot left too much in the 
discretion of men not much addicted to weigh¬ 
ing their import. In 1792, everything relative 
to the outlawry of slaves was expunged from 
our code, (36) and, I trust, will never again find 
a plaoo in it. By tho act of 1680, a negro, 
mulatto, or Indian, bond or free, presuming to 
lift his hand in opposition to any Christian, 
should receive thirty lashes on his bare back, 
for every offence, (37.) The same aot prohibit¬ 
ed. slaves from carrying any club, staff, gun, 
sword, or other weapon, offensive or defensive. 
ThiR was afterwards extended to all negroes, 
mulatitoes, and Indians, whatsoever, with a few 
exceptions in favor of housekeepers, residents 
on a frontier plantation, and such asawere en¬ 
listed in the militia, (38 ) Slaves, by these and 
other acts, (39) are prohibited from goiDg 
abroad without leave in writing from their 
masters, and if they do, thoy may be whipped ; 
any person Buffering a slave to remain on his 
plantation for four hours together, or dealing 
with him, without leave in writing from hiB 
master, is subjeet to a fine. A Tunaway slave 
may be apprehended and committed to jail, 
and if not claimed within three months, (being 
first advertised ) he shall be hired out, having 
an iron collar first put about his nook ; and if 
not claimed within a year, shall bo sold, (40) 
These provisions were, in general, re-enacted 
in 1792; (41) but tho punishment to be inflict¬ 
ed on a negro or mulatto, for lifting his hand 
against a white person, is restricted to those 
oases whore the former is not wantonly as¬ 
saulted. in this act, tho word Indian appears 
to have been designedly omitted; the small 
number of these people or their descendants 
remaining among us, concurring with a more 
liberal way of thinking, probably gave occa¬ 
sion to this circumstance. The act of 1748, o. 
31, made it felony, without benefit of clergy, 
for a slave to prepare, exhibit, or administer, 
any medicine whatever, without the order or 
consent of the master, but allowed clergy, if it 
appeared that the medicine was not adminis¬ 
tered with an ill intent; the act of 1792, with 
more justice, directs that in such case he sh.aH 
be acquitfed, (42) To consult, adviso, or con¬ 
spire, to robol, or to plot or oonspire the death 
of any person whatsoever, is still felony, with¬ 
out benefit of olergy, in a slave, (43 ) Riots, 
roots, unlawful assemblies, trespasses, and sedi¬ 
tious speeches, by slaves, are punishable with 


stripes, at the discretion of a justioe of the 
peace, (44.) The master of a slave, permitting 
him to go at large and trade as a freeman, is 
subject to a fine; (45) and if he suffers the 
slave to hire himself out, the latter may ho 
sold, and twenty-five per cent, of the price be 
applied to the use of the county. Negroes and 
mulattoep, whether slaves or not, are incapable 
of being witnesses, but against or between ne¬ 
groes and mulattoes; they are not permitted to 
intermarry with any white person; yet no pun¬ 
ishment is annexed to the offence in the slave; 
nor is the marriage void; but the white person 
contracting the marriage, and the clergyman 
by whom it is celebrated, are liable to fine and 
imprisonment; and this is probably the only 
instance in which onr laws will be found more 
favorable to a negro than a white person. 
These provisions, though introduced into our 
oodo at different periods, were all re-enacted in 
1792, (46.) 

From this melancholy review it will appear 
that not only the right of property, and tbo 
right of personal liberty, but even the right of 
personal security, has been, at times, either 
wholly annihilated, or reduced to a shadow; 
and even in these days the protection of the 
latter Eeems to be confined to very few cases. 
Many actions, indifferent in themselves, being 
permitted by the law of nature to all mankind, 
and hy the laws of society to all free persons, 
are either rendered highly criminal in a slave, 
or subject him to some kind of punishment or 
restraint. Nor is it in this respect only that 
his condition is rendered thus deplorable hy 
law. The measure of punishment for the same 
offence is often, and the manner of trial and 
conviction is always, different in tho oase of a 
Blave and a free man. If the latter be accused 
of any crime, he is entitled to an examination 
before the court ef the county where tho of¬ 
fence is alleged to havo been committed, whose 
decision, if in his favor, is held to bo a legal 
and final acquittal; but it is not final if against 
him; for, after this, both a grand jury and a 
petit jury of the county must successively pro¬ 
nounce him guilty—the former by the concur¬ 
rent voioes of twelve at least of their body, 
and the latter by their unanimous verdict upon 
oath. He may take exception to the proceed¬ 
ings against him, by a motion in arrest of 
judgment ; and in this case, or if there be a 
special verdict, the same unanimity between 
his judges as between his jurors is necessary to 
his condemnation. The title of an act occurs, 
which passed in the year 1705, (47) for the 
speedy and easy proseoution of slaves commit¬ 
ting capital orimes. In 1723, (48) the Governor 
was authorized, whenever any slave was com¬ 
mitted for any capital offence, to issuo a special 
commission of oyer and terminer, to such per¬ 
sons as he should think fit —the number being 
left to his discretion—who should thereupon 
prooeed to the trial of such slave, taking for 
ovidenoe the confession of the defendant, the 
oath of one or more credible witnesses, or such 
testimony of negroes, mulattoes, or Indians, 
bond or free, with pregnant circumstances, as 
to them should sqem convincing, without the 
solemnity of a jury. No exoeption, formerly, 
could be taken to the proceedings on the trial 
of a slave, (49) but that proviso is omitted in 
the act of 1792; and the justices moreover seem 
bound to allow him counsel for his defence, 
whose fee shall be paid by his master, (50) In 
case of conviction, execution of the sentence 
was probably very speedily performed, sinoe 
the act of 1748 provides that thereafter it 
should not be performed in less than ten days, 
exoept in cases of insurrection or rebellion; and 
further, that if the court be divided in opinion, 
tho accused should ba acquitted. In 1764, an 
act passed, authorizing general instead of 
spooial commissioners of oyer and terminer, 
(51) constituting all the justices of any county 
judges for the trial of slaves committing capi¬ 
tal offences within their respective counties; 
any four of whom, one being of the quorum, 
should constitute a court for that purpose. In 
1772, one step further was made in favor of 
humanity, by an aot declaring that no slave 
should thereafter be oondemned to die, unless 
four of the court should oonour in opinion of 
his guilt, (52.) The aot of 1786, o. 58, confirm¬ 
ed by that of 1792, constitutes the justioes of 
every county and corporation justioes of oyer 
and terminer for tho trial of slaves; (53) re¬ 
quires five justices, at least, to constitute a 
court, and unanimity in the court for his con¬ 
demnation: allows him counsel for his defence, 
to be paid hy his owner, and, I apprehend, ad¬ 
mits him to object to the proceedings against 
him; and finally enlarges the time of execution 
to thirty days, instead of ten, (except in eases 
of conspiracy, insurrection, or rebellion,) and 
extends the benefit of olergy to him in all cases 
whero any other person should have the benefit 
thereof, exoept in the oases before mentioned. 

(26.) 
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, . 1705,^.49. 1723, c. 4. 1748, c. 31. 

(28.) In Deoember torm, 1778, one John Huston 
was tried in tho general oourt for tho murder of a 
slave ; tho jury found him guilty of manslaughter, 
and the oourt, upon a motion in arrest of judgment, 
discharged him without any punishment. Tho Gen- 
—. *-,bly being then -' °- 
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129.) 1788,0.23. 

(30.) 1672, o. 8. 

(31.) 1680,o.l0. 

(32) 1706,-0.49. 

(33.) 1723, c. 4. 1748, o. 31. 

(34.) 1769, 0.19. 

(80.) 1772, 0, 9. 

(36.) Edition 1794, e. 103. 

(37.) 1680,0.10. 1705. 

(38.) 1723,c.4. 
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. 2. 1785, o. 77. 

(40.) 1753, o. 2. 

(41.) Edition 1794, c. 103, 131. 

(42.) Edition 1794, c. 103. 

(43.) 1748, o. 81. 1794, o. 103. 

(44.) 1785, o. 77. 1794, o. 103. 

(46.) 1769. c. 19. May, 1782, o. 32. 1794, Ibid. 
(46.): Edition 1794, o. 103. 

(47.) 1705, 0.11. 

(48.) 1723, o. 4. 

(49.) 1748, o. 31. 

(50.) Edition 1794, o. 103. 

(51.) 1764, e 9 
(52.) 1772, o. 9. 


UNCLE TOM'S CABIN. 

Chambersburo, Pa., Oct. 15, 1853. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

If you think the following account of tho 
representation of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” at the 
National Theatre, Philadelphia, will interest 
any of your readers, you are at liberty to pub¬ 
lish it. It is an extract of a letter received by 
mo a few days since, from an intelligent gentle¬ 
man of that city: 

“ I wont last night to see ‘ Unole Tom’s 
Cabin,’ at tho National Theatre. It is worth far 
more, to the philanthropist^ to see tho audience 
it draws, than to witness the performance. 
High and low are assembled nightly in crowds, 
and thus the ears and hearts of a large class 
are reached, who havo heretofore been igno¬ 
rantly and cruelly bitter in their prejudices 
against color. Tho piece, as dramatized, acts 
well, and is full of incident and pathos. Its 
tone is extremely religious, and well calculated 
to produce a powerful and beneficial impression 
on the moral nature, if any piece that ever was 
played on the stage can be said to havo such a 
tendency. In sentiment it is, as you may sup¬ 
pose, thoroughly abolition,and cannot but lend 
essential aid to the oaase we have so much at 
heart. There was much applause manifested 
at the. expression of the sentiments of love of 
liberty and equality of rights, (among men, 
whatever bo their color,) and also at those 
parts wherein the slave is assisted and rescued, 
and the slave hunter and dealer foiled—as in 
the esoape of Eliza Harris across tho ice, and 
that of George Harris and the rest, with Phin- 
eas Fletcher at their head. As a general thing, 
there was much more deep feeling than bois¬ 
terous applause, owing to the religious and pa¬ 
thetic character of the play. Tears were shed 
freely, and in almost every scene; and I must 
oonfess that I was affected a little more strongly 
than I desired to he. All the minutiae of the 
book are brought out upon the stage; and if 
they are faithfully represented, I have obtained 
from the representation a better idea than I 
evor had of ‘life among the lowly.’ The slave 
dealer, with his beastly, vulgar, and familiar 
manners and his heavy whip, the mean slave- 
oatcher, the auctioneer of human chattols, the 
slave mart, and in the centre the blook two or 
three feet high for the chattel to stand on, so 
that the bidders may the more conveniently 
feel the limbs and flesh of the artiolo hid for— 
all were presented in such a vivid manner that 
one will not soon forget them. I incline to 
think that kidnapping is going to be rather 
unpopular hero in future, and that the cause 
of Abolition is going to grow in favor with the 
masses. God speed a consummation so devout¬ 
ly to be wished! ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ has 
been running more than three weeks, and I 


had to go twioe before I could get a seat this 
week. How much longer it will run, no one 
knows.” 


Jersey City, N. J., Oct. 1, 1853. 

To the Editor of the National Era : 

A letter from the undersigned, dated July 
16th, and published in the Era of July 28th, 
has been of so much service to the State Cen¬ 
tral Committee, in calling out a number of cor¬ 
respondents all over the State, especially in 
some sections where we had few or none, that 
it seems but proper to make a response to these 
persons through the Era; as it is probable 
that some of them may not otherwise know 
what disposition has been made of their com¬ 
munications, or the results accomplished by 
them. For our friends will please hear in mind, 
that, the Committee cannot answer the commu¬ 
nications by letter, exoept in some few in¬ 
stances, the number of letters received (about 
100 since July 1st) rendering it impossible; 
and on this accoi nt, the Committee issued an 
address, dated August 29th, which was pub¬ 
lished in the “ Saturday Visiter,” of the 24th 
inst., as a general response to our correspond- 

This correspondence, as it has progressed, 
has exhibited the most gratifying proof of the 
strength and energy of the Free Demooraoy of 
Pennsylvania, and the Committee feel assured 
that a good beginning has been made in the 
permanent and active organization of the 
State. Some good effects, it is hoped, may he 
perceived at the present election; but the time 
has been too short, and the labor to be per¬ 
formed too great, to expect full results this 
fall; and we wish now to inform all our friends, 
that after the election no cessation in tho ef¬ 
forts of the Committee will take place; but 
that we shall go on to lay the foundations of 
our organization deep and strong, by securing 
the co operation, all over the State, of good, 
true, and independent men, worthy to be the 
pillars of a party whose cardinal axiom is the 
application of true Christian morality to all 
political action. 

Indeed, the Committee are disposed to be¬ 
lieve, even now, (from- the information de¬ 
rived from their correspondence,) that the Free 
Democracy hold the balance of power in the 
State, which, it will be recollected, has some¬ 
times given 20,000 majority to the dominant 
party; and the accessions to our ranks, from 
both the other parties, are more numerous 

This communication may not reach some of 
our friends until after the election ; but if it 
should reach any in time, it is hoped they will 
give our cause ihe great moral effect arising 
from a firm and united vote for our candidates 
for State officors. In some of the counties 
where we have an organization, the struggle 
to secure the election of prohibition members 
of Assembly has caused our friends to forego 
a separate nomination ; but all Temperance 
mon, as well as Freo Democrats, should recol¬ 
lect that our candidates for State officers are 
the only ones nominated by a Convention 
which fully endorsed the policy of prohibition. 

Very few counties remain, in which we have 
not the nucleus of an organization, or at least 
a few reliable men, and we expect to put these 
in the way of doing good service to our cause. 
In many we havo large lists, in several in¬ 
stances distributed in every township. Still 
we desire that our friends shall continue to re¬ 
port their own names, and those of others will¬ 
ing to act with us; and where sevoral names 
are furnished, those who are most active should 
be designated. The post office and likewise 
the name of the township of eaoh person should 
be given. Direot to C. P. Jones, Reading, Pa. 

Our friends residing out of town, in the 
counties of Philadelphia, Dauphin, Erie, and 
Allegheny, are especially requested to corres¬ 
pond with us; also, any in the counties of 
Cumberland, Lyooming, Schuylkill, Northum¬ 
berland, Bucks, Lancaster, Warren, and Ve¬ 
nango. In several of these we have some strength, 
and our friends ought to put us in the way of 
communicating with them. 

Many correspondents have made valuable 
suggestions, of which the Committee will avail 
themselves ; others have made inquiries, &c.: 
but to these only general replies can yet be 
made. As regards tho important matter of 
oounty organization, the Committee were too 
imperfectly organized themselves to give much 
aid the present season; but their means are 
now much better for this objeot, and our friends 
may expeofc to hear from us from time to time. 

C. P. Jones, 

Secretary S. C. C., Penn. 

From the Cleveland True Democrat. 

MEN’S GOSSIP. 

We chargo women with a love of gossip, 
The men lead them. Just open your ears, any 
day you please, and in any part of the country, 
and hear how this story goes, and that. Hero 
a foul slander is .hashed up with revengeful 
spirit—there a nice tit-hit out of pure mischief. 
Nothing stops tho gossipers. They enter pri¬ 
vate places, see all, know all, and give details 
with gravo faces, to grave-looking men, as if 
they knew precisely what they were stating. 
We are glad to see this contemptible habit so 
well hit by Henry Ward Beecher. 

The Christian Herald and Messenger under¬ 
took to counsel him. It said: 

“ We see a notice that this distinguished 
preacher has received a present of $15,000, to 
secure him a residence in the country. Wo 
trust he will be able to receive all the adula¬ 
tion and all the wealth that his friends pour 
upon him, and yet retain the humility, tho 
faith, and ardor, of an ‘ ambassador for Christ.’ 
But, unless we are deceived, there is a great 
deal of danger in such circumstances.” 

To the above, Mr. Beecher replies in the In¬ 
dependent as follows: 

I. We thank our friend for this well-meant 
kindness. We no longer resist that deoree of 
the American public, which makes a man’s 
privaoy a pond for newspapers to angle in, 
and which allowB them to hang up for inspec¬ 
tion the details of domostio affairs, like articles 
on exhibition at the Crystal Palace. As we 
never had the above $15,000 given us, that is 
not likely to hurt us; but the meddling with 
our domestic and private affairs is much more 
real and muoh more dangerous to our grace— 
the grace of good nature, at any rate. Our 
oradle, our nursery, our wardrobe, our parlor, 
our house, our lecture-room, in turn, furnish 
paragraphs. Religious newspapers publish 
them, almost without inquiry, especially if they 
smaok of eccentricity. Rolling stones may 
gather no moss, hut rolling stories do. 

II. A few friends have enabled us to pur¬ 
chase a farm in Lenox, Berkshire, county, 
Mass., which the deeds, with great definiteness, 
say contains “ ninety-six acres, more or less.” 
We gave for farm and farm buildings, $4,500 ; 
for the crops, stock, implements, &c., $1,000 
more. Total, $5,500. Any person in search 
of useful information can have further particu¬ 
lars, as to terms of payment and any other 
private publicities, on personal application to 

III. As we are receiving numerous letters of 
application from persons who wish to conduct 
our farm for us, we would inform all who aro 
anxious to know, that we have happily secured 
our brother-in-law to reside upon the place, 
oonduet it, and relieve us of all care and re¬ 
sponsibility. He is a young man of about thirty 
years of age; reasonably good looking; mar¬ 
ried, and has three promising children—two 
girls and one boy. ADy faots concerning his 
private affairs may be directed to Oliver Bul¬ 
lard, Lenox, Mass. 

IV. We are reoeiving numerous applications, 
by letter and by person, for donations of money, 
on the ground that now wo are rich, and that 
a man who has received $15,000 ought to tes- 
lify his gratitude to the public by liberal in¬ 
stalments to individuals. Such persons will 
please see above, No. 2. 

But if that is not satisfactory, we are willing 
to contribute, for the next five years, every cent 
of our share of net profits of our farm, to chari¬ 
table uses. We will notify all interested when 
the dividends are to be declared. 

V. As the public may find out some other of 
our private difficulties, and accuse us of a want 
of frankness in this statement, we proceed to 
inform thorn of some other facts; for the time 
is near at hand in which public men will be 
obliged to imitate the banks, and give a weekly 
exhibit of their whole condition. 

We are troubled to know whether to build 
or not. The principal difficulty consists in the 
means of paying for the house, if we build one. 
At present, we are not half as certain about 
the means as the newspapers are. 

Next, we find that our economy and our de¬ 
sire of room are at loggerheads. We have 
marked and remarked; we have tried two ar- 


•ohiteets, and they have planned and replanned; 
and we find that it is impossible to build a 
large house with a little money. It is a great 
pity that it is so, but so it is. 

Then we are at a dead stand about the mate¬ 
rial, whether it shall he wood or stone. Stone 
of the finest quality is close at hand, and very 
cheap; but there are moral reasons, as well as 
some others; for the best stone is a kind of 
marble, and a marble country house — that 
would ruin any minister’s reputation. And so 
everything stands still. Well, the winter is 
before us. Something may turn up yet. We 
are determined to keep an eye upon the news¬ 
papers ; so that, if any good luck befal us, wo 
may find it out. Abovo all, we shall anxiously 
watch, in them, the progress of this cottage. 

CENTRAL ROUTE TO THE PACIFIC. 

C Street, Oct. 12, 1853. 
Messrs. Gales If Seaton : 

In their letters to me, which you have just 
published, Messrs. Beale and Heap regret that 
they could not carry out my plan after passing 
Las Vegas (The Meadows) of Santa Clara, (on 
aeoount of tho exhausted state of their mules,) 
by keeping more on a western course to avoid 
following the Spanish trail, and cutting off the 
elbow which it made to the southwest. I re¬ 
gret it also, but the loss of their exploration in 
that part is pretty well supplied hy a publica¬ 
tion in the Christian Advocate, (San Francisco,) 
made by the Rev. J. W. Brier, who, with an 
emigrating party, and following the directions 
of a Mormon “ way-bill,” travelled over that 
part of the route, and found it level, with fer¬ 
tile valleys and water, thereby avoiding (al¬ 
most wholly) the desert through which tho 
Spanish trail leads, and outting off tho large 
elbow which it makes. I send you the account 
he gives, with the request that you will pub¬ 
lish it, as it furnishes information on the only 
part of the Central route which is not now per¬ 
fectly well-known. Col. Fremont, when he 
had to quit the service of the United States, said 
there were but two sections on the Central 
route remaining to be explored—one of them 
from the head of the Del Norte across the val- 
lew of tho Upper Colorado, the other from Las 
Vegas de Santa Clara west to tho passes in tho 
Sierra Nevada; and he felt oonfident that 
there was good way for roads and settlements 
in both sections. 

That he was right with respect to the first 
section, is now proved hy tho examination 
which has been made of it by Superintendent 
Beale and Mr. Heap; that he was right also 
with respeot to the second one, is well vouched. 
The Rev. Mr. Brier went with an emigrating 
party with their wagons and stock, and found 
a good way through a succession of fertile val¬ 
leys, well watered and grassy, and no snow 
even in the dead of winter. Owen’s river, and 
mountain, and lake, which he mentions, were 
surveyed by Fremont in 1845, and laid down 
upon his map of California. The longYnomt 
tain running east and west which he menti^R 
and on the south of which are the fine valleys, 
was seen by Fremont at tho same time, and 
laid down upon his map with this remark : 
“ These mountains are not explored, being only 
seen from elevated points on the northern ex¬ 
ploring line.” The valleys which he was as¬ 
sured, from the structure of the country, must 
be there, are found; and the last question an¬ 
swered as to the excellence of the Central route 
both for roads and settlements from the fron¬ 
tier of Missouri to the frontier of California. 
The hypothesis put by Mr. Brier in the con¬ 
cluding part of his publication is answered, 
and answered in tho affirmative, that the coun¬ 
try east of the Wahsatoh is as good for a road 
and settlement as that west of it; then the 
Central route has preference over all others for 
goodness of ground, besides the advantage in 
locality and distance; that is to say, being cen¬ 
tral to the Union, and the shortest as well as 
the best. Respectfully, &e, 

Thomas H. Benton. 

“In September of 1849 wo left Salt Lake in 
Hunt’s large wagon train for Los Angelos. We 
travelled nearly south to a point on the old 
Spanish trail called “the Divide,” about seven¬ 
ty-five miles southwest of Little Salt Lake. 
Near this point we were overtaken by somo 
Mormons, who brought with them a way-bill 
of a new and better route from the Divide to 
the Southern Mines, via Owen’s Lake, Walk¬ 
er’s Pass, and Tulare Valley. This way bill 
was given by a hunter named Ward, who had 
assumed the habits and intermarried with the 
Utahs, and was one of Walker’s band. The 
way-bill stated that we should find a succession of 
fertile valleys, and plenty of grass and water, in 
a direct line to Owen’s Lake and Walker’s Pass. 

“This way-bill and other causes induced that 
part of the company to which 1 belonged to 
take the out-off. Leaving the Spanish trail, 
we travelled west twenty five miles through an 
opening in the mountains, having an excellent 
and almost level road. We then turned south, 
through a long narrow valley, which brought 
us upon some table land near the head-waters 
of the Santa Clara. At this point we should 
have turned to the west, and would thereby 
have reaohed the First Muddy by a more di¬ 
reot line and by a much better road. But, 
bearing off too far south, a few hours boought 
us to the Santa Clara, in the vicinity of deep 
and impassable canons. After three days of 
fruitless explorations in a southerly course, most 
of the company returned to the Spanish trail; 
but the company to which I was attached, dis¬ 
covering an open country to the west, and be¬ 
lieving we had gone too far south, resolved On 
a western course. Twenty miles brought us to 
the First Muddy. 

“ In travelling this twenty miles we found no 
serious obstacles, excepting a cedar forest, 
through which we cut a road. By bearing to 
the south in this instance, we lost' about 
miles, and found a rougher road. Still, 
found nothing difficult or serious even by this 
route. This region abounds in spruce and ce¬ 
dar. From the First to the Second Muddy is 
about fifty miles. The oountry over which wo 
passed was a succession of valleys, separated 
by low dividing ridges. About ten miles north 
the oountry seemed a continuous plain nearly 
the entire distance. This part of the road can 
boast of nothing but a good solid foundation 
for a road, being rather sterile. From tho 
Second Muddy we took a southwest direction, 
through a valley sixty miles in length, somo 
parts of which were very fertile, having an ex¬ 
traordinary growth of bunch graBS. 

“ On tho north side of the valley there is a 
high mountain range, nearly one hundred miles 
long; in this mountain we discovered creeks 
large enough to turn a mill. Leaving this val¬ 
ley, we descended by a long slope into what 
seemed to be a lower region of country, and en¬ 
tirely different, being more desert, yet better 
adapted to a road than the former, having a, 
more.solid foundation. The mountains in this 
region are so isolated as to admit of a passage 
through them in almost any direotion. From 
our descent into this part of the route to Owen’s 
mountain it is about fifty miles, and presents 
no obstacle in the way of the erection of a road, 
and needs but little grading. 

“When within twenty-five or thirty miles of 
the pass in Owen’s mountain, to which the way¬ 
bill directed us, most of the company, beooming 
alarmed at tho prospects, and being deceived 
by the gestures of two Indian captives, took 
south course for one hundred miles or nei 
that, and were then compelled to leave their 
wagons and cross Owen’s mountain on foot, 
and that, too, over its zery highest summits, 
and where it spreads itself into four distinct 
ranges, which, however, terminate a little fur¬ 
ther south. 

“ From these heights a depression could be 
seen to the north, where we should have cross¬ 
ed! The distance from the desert, east of 
Owen’s mountain, to Owen’s river, I suppose is 
about fifty miles, and all that distanoe, or most 
of it, is an open valley from five to ten miles 
wide, lying between the Sierra Nevada and 
Owen’s mountain. The ascent from the east¬ 
ern side to the summit of the Sierra, in Walk¬ 
er’s Pass, is gradual and easy, and the descent 
down Kern river is still more so. A part of 
our company passed through in January, 1849, 
and found no snow. 

“ The entire distance from the Divide on the 
Spanish trail to Walker’s Pass, I estimate at 
about three hundred and fifty miles. In all 
this distance Owen’s mountain is the only im¬ 
pediment; and from all that I could learn and 
see, I am satisfied that there is a good pass, and 
that when it is thoroughly explored it will 
prove no real impediment. In all this distanoe 
you find no impediment from snow whatever. 
Now, if the country east of the Wahsatoh is 
equal to that part of the route west of the 
Wahsatoh, I havo no hesitancy in saying that, 
for distance and locality, it has greatly the 
preference over every other. I have personal 
knowledge and aotual observation of a part, 
at least, of both the north and south routes.” 


A REVOLUTION IN JOURNALISM. 

In the review of the exhibition of paper at 
the Crystal Palace, which we publish this 
morning, is a notice of a new discovery, which 
promises to work a revolution in the produc¬ 
tion of newspapers, as well as of books. We 
refer to the straw paper of Mr. Mellier, a 
French chemist and manufacturer. This article 
is made entirely from straw, and, as wo can 
testify, after a careful examination of speci¬ 
mens of various qualities, is as good as can be 
made of rags. By a new chemical process, tho 
invention reduces the fibre of straw, or other 
vegetable substances, into pulp, which, we be¬ 
lieve, is then finished as paper by the ordinary 
methods. The advantage of the use of straw 
comes from its exceeding cheapness and abund- 
. Rags are scarce, and. as the demand for 
paper increases, beoome dearer ; but there is 
little danger of a short supply of straw. To 
discover a way of using it for paper has long 
been desiderated; but, until Mr. Mellier, no 
seeker had found it out. We aro informed that 
his process is simple and cheap, and that when 
he ceases to claim compensation as patentee 
for its use, the price of paper cannot but fall 
very considerably. This will work a revolu¬ 
tion in our journals. It will enable those pa- 
purs which are now printed on small, flimsy, 
and dirty sheets, to imitate the examplo of the 
Tribune, and assume an appearance more 
worthy of metropolitan journals; and it will 
enable us to use even better and more substan¬ 
tial paper than that we employ at present. 
The printing of books will also be cheapened 
"id improved by this groat discovery. 

Another invention, of a character no less in¬ 
teresting and important to the publishers of 
journals of large circulation, has been patented 
by Mr. Victor Beaumont, a citizen of Now 
York, though of French birth. It is a printing 
press, which, at a moderate rate of speed, will 
deliver thirty thousand sheets, printed on both 
sides, in a single hour! I ts movement com¬ 
bines tho original principles of Napier, which 
are applied by Hoe in his groat press, with 
some new and beautifully-simple arrangements 
and devices of the inventor. It has a large 
central cylinder, like the Hoe press, on which 
are fastened the forms for both sides of~ the 
sheet to be printed. The type are held fast by 
Hoe’s patent column-rules. The paper used is 
a continuous strip, or band, dispensing with 
men to feed the separate sheets, as in other 
power presses. This strip or band Mr. Beau¬ 
mont arranges very ingeniously: ho avoids the 
inconvenience inseparable from having it in 
the form of a roll, by laying it in a pile, folded 
backward and forward, like a piece of broad¬ 
cloth; one end of this pile is put into the press, 
which thon draws in its own supply, without 
tearing or straining the paper, till the whole 
sheet has passed through. As there are no 
feeders, room is obtained for additional print¬ 
ing cylinders; a moderate-sized press will have 
twelve of these, and will require three hands to 
run it, two of them being employed in carry¬ 
ing and looking after the paper. Each twelve- 
cylinder press will work four of these continu¬ 
ous sheets at a time, or one to eaoh three of its 
cylinders. Each sheet will pass twice through; 
at its first passage, one of its sides will be en¬ 
tirely printed, the forms of the newspaper being 
impressed on it alternately. As it comes out, 
the machine lays it hack again in tho same 
sort of a pile, so that when it is all done, the 
attendant supplies its place with a fresh pile, 
and then carries it to tho proper spot for it to 
be taken up and passed through tho second 
time, which prints the side left blank before. 
Then tho mechanism passes it along to the 
knives which cut the sheets apart, while an¬ 
other contrivance puts them in neat piles ready 
for the carriers. These knives are very inge¬ 
nious. A serious difficulty has been experi¬ 
enced in other machines designed to print a 
continuous sheet, from the fact that an ordi¬ 
nary knife cannot be relied on to cut paper 
which is wet enough for printing. This incon¬ 
venience Mr. Beaumont obviates hy making 
his serrated, or saw-shaped knives with long 
and acute teeth. The points of the teeth easily 
pierce the paper, and once having obtained an 
entrance, the cutting is completed in an in- 

These are the chief features of what we con¬ 
sider a very admirable invention. No presses 
have yet been built on this plan, but when we 
state that Mr. Hoe has purshased the patent 
and is now raady to make them, we say enough 
to convince practical men that our opinion is 
well founded. We suppose that this press must 
supersede all others, for everywhere great rapid¬ 
ity is required. And though the two of Hoe’s 
great presses which we now use have cost us 
a large sum of money, we look forward to be¬ 
ing compelled at no distant day to abandon 
them for machines of Beaumont’s patent, in 
order to supply the enormous and increasing 
numbers of the Tribune demanded by the pub¬ 
lic.— New York Tribune. 


"CIRCULATE THE DOCUMENTS.” 

A New Document —containing; 1. Declaration' ol 
Independence; 2. Constitution of tho United States; 
3. Fugitive Slave Law; 4. Platforms of the Partios, 
adopted in 1852. It will make a handsome 
pamphlet of 16 pagos, and will be furnished (poet 
age paid) at 5 cents per single copy, 25 cents pei 
dozen, or $2 por hundred. 

Orders aro respectfully solicited. 

Hon. Horace Mann’s Speech on the Institution 
of Slavery. Delivered in the House of Represonta 
tiveB, August 17, 1852. Twenty-four pages. Price, 
Including postage, $3 por hundred. 

Hon. Charles Sumner’s Speech on tho Fugitive 
Slave Law. Doliverod in tho Senate of the United 
States, August 26, 1852. Thirty-two pagos. Prioe 
' eluding postage, $3.20 per hundred. 

Hon. N. S. Townshend’s Speech on tho Present 
Position of the Democratic Party. Doliverod in the 
House of Representatives, Juno 23, 1852. Eight 
pages. Prioe 75 oents per hundred, including post- 
;e. Address A. M. GANGBWER, Secretary, 

Box 195, Washington City, Z>. C. 
DC?* The above Speeches are sold by William Har- 
ned. 48 Beekman street, Now York. 


PROspp.crus. 

THE BOOK OF BOOKS, IN SEPARATE VOLUMES. 

T HE first volume of tho first, simplest, and cheap- 
est edition of the Divine Library—or, Cyclopedia 
of Inspiration—will bo put to press as early as the 
encouragement, reooivod by subscriptions, will allow. 

This will be the Book of GENESIS, containing the 
Sacred Text, and as complete an Appendix as can be 
afforded for the prioo. 

The prioe will be 50 oents, in stiff paper binding, 
suitable for mailing. Other copies, according to 


, _ __obligation beyond tho 

single volume. Succeeding volumes will vary in 
price, according to their number of pages—no one 
costing more than the first; some of thorn, perha ~ - 
not more than half as muoh. 

Subscribers will be informed, by Circular, of 


volume for distribution ; and be 
promptly supplied, on reception of payment. 

, Address (as early as practicable) 

T. H. STOCKTON, 68 Lexington 
Baltiir— 


OVE THOUSAND BOOK AGENTS WANTED, 

To sell Pictorial and Useful Works for the 
Year 1854. , 

1,000 DOLLARS A YEAR. 

W ANTED, in every oounty of the United States, 
active and enterprising mon, to engage in the 
sale of some of the best books published in the coun¬ 
try. To men of good address, possessing a small cap¬ 
ital of from $25 to $100, such inducements will be 
offered as to enable them to make from $3 to $5 a 
day profit. 

The books published by ub are all useful in 
their character, extremely popular, and command 
large sales wherever they are offered. 

For further particulars, address, postage paid, 
ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 

Oot. 20—4t 181 William stroet, New York. 


IN EVERY TOWN AND AGRICULTURAL DIS 
TRACT IN THE COUNTRY, 

A LOCAL or travelling agent is wanted, for a long- 
establishod Periodical of hgh oharaotor. An 
unusually fine opportunity is offered to Farmors, 
Teachers, Students, and others, where thoy may 
spend a small or largo portion of their time vory 
profitably, and without any outlay of capital. An 
extra chance is offered to a few men of tho right sor‘ 
to travel at large. Those who can furnish suffioior 
vouchors for honesty, Ac, may address, post paid, 
Oot. 20. ALLEN & CO., 189 Water st., N. Y. 


GEO. W. NEWCOMB, 

Attorney and Counsellor at Law, Chicago, III. 

W ILL pay particular attention to collecting busi¬ 
ness in Chicago and vicinity. Oct. 20. 


FREE PRODUCE STORE 
A LARGE assortment of Dry Goods and Groceries, 
Lx. freo from the stain of Slavery, for sale by 
EZRA TOWNE, Agent, 

Oot. 13—7t 207 Fulton street, New York. 


ANTI-SLAVERY WORKS POR SALE AT THIS OF¬ 
FICE, BI LEWIS CLEPHANli. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin—price 37) cents, postage 12 oents; 
five oopies for $2, postage paid. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin in German—prioe 50 oents, post, 
age 15 oents. 

Key to Unole Tom’s Cabin—prioe 50 oents, postage 16 

White Slavery in the Bavbary States, by Hon. Charles 
inner—price 50 oents, postage 12 oents. 
Giddings’s Speeches, one volume 12me—prioe $1, post¬ 
age 25 oents. 

Goodell’s American Slave Code—prioe 75 cents, post- 
1 18 oents. 

Manuel Pereira—prioe in cloth 75 oents, postage 12 
ts; in paper 50 oents, postage 10 cents. 

Address LEWIS CLEPHANE, 

National Era Office. 


ATTENTION ! 

CJOLDIERS who served in the various wars, and 
O sailors, or their widows or heirs, to whom ar¬ 
rears of pay, extra pay, bounty land, pensions, Ac., 
may be duo, may find it to their advantage to have 
‘heir claims investigated. Address 

A. M. GANGEWER, 

Attorney and Agent, Washington, D. O, 
Bounty-land warrants bought and sold. 


PROSPECTUS OF FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE, 

Tho “ Facts for the People ” is a monthly, de¬ 
signed for preservation as a document for reforenoo. 
or for general circulation, os a Freo Domooratic Mis 
sionary, ospeoiaily among those not yet familiar with 
tho Anti-Slnvory movement. It will bo composed 
chiefly of articles from the National Era, adapted 
-irticularly to the purposo named. 

Eaoh number will contain eight pages, and be print- 
l on good paper, of the size of the Congressional 
Globe, in quarto form, suitable for binding. 

It will be furnished at the following rates, by the 
i&r, twelve numbers constituting a volume: 

Six oopies to one address - - - - $1 
Twenty oopies to one address - - - 3 
One hundred oopies to one address - 12 
Any person or club may in this way, by raising 
$12, supply Anti-Slavery reading every month, for a 
whole yoar, to one hundred readers. Single subscri¬ 
bers will not be reooived. Send for a club, and ordoi 
it to one address. The postage is a triflo—only hall 
a oent a number, six oents a year, paid in advance a( 
tho office where the paper is received. [T7- ; - All pay¬ 
ments must be in advance. G. BAILEY. 

P. S. Editors of newspapers favorable to the fore¬ 
going vgill entitle themselves to six oopios of the 
monthly, by publishing tho Prospectus, and directing 
attention to it. 


PATENTS. 

Z C. ROBBINS, Attorney for Proouring and Do- 
• fending Patents, Washington, D. C., makes Ex¬ 
aminations at the Patent Offioo, prepares Drawings 
and Papors for Applicants for Patents, and can be 
consulted on all matters relating to tho Patent Laws 
and deoisions in this and other countries. He also 
continues to devote especial attention to arguing 
rejected applications before the pommissiouer of Pa 
tents, in which line of praotioo he has suoceedod in 
proouring a great number of valuable patents. His 
fee for an examination at the PatentOffice is five dol¬ 
lars i for other services tho charge will be reasonable. 
Reference can be made to members of Congress, or to 
|m e ‘"" whom Mr.R. has transacted businoss during 


ho past nine years. 


AGENTS WANTED. 

HE subscriber is now publishing a Splendid Stoel 

Engraving of the Lord’s Prayer, -•-* 

a largo sale. The 1 — 1 - 


ing witn a largo sale. Tjie business otters rare in¬ 
ducements to active and energetic men. as there is no 
competition, and pays a profit of 100 per cent. A 
small cash capital only required. Apply, by letter or 
therwiso, to GEORGE W. FRANK, 

No. 25 Courtlandt stroet, Now York. 

Among the many testimonials whioh the publisher 
as received in its favor, he subjoins tho following 
■om the Rev. J. C. Lord, D. D„ of Buffalo, N. Y. : 

“ I have examined the beautiful stool plate ongra- 
ving of tho Lord’s Prayer, and think it superior to 
anything I have over seen, and woll worthy the pat¬ 
ronage of tho Christian public. J. C. LORD.” 

Oot. 13. 


THE LITTLE PILGRIM. 

A Monthly Journal for Girls and Boys. 

EDITED BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 

A PAPER, under the above title, will be published 
at Philadelphia, on tho first day of October next 
In size and general character, this publication will 
resemble Mrs. Margarot L. Bailey’s lately discontinued 
Friend of Youth, tho plaoo of whioh it is designed to 

Terms .—Fifty oonts a year, for single oopies ; ot 
ten oopies for four dollars. Payment invariably in 

All subscriptions and communications to be ad¬ 
dressed to L. K. LIPPINCOTT, Philadelphia. 


WEEKLY EVE-TNG POST. 

PROSPECTUS. 

T O add to tho interest and usefulness of tho 1 

ing Post, we havo enlarged it hy an addition of 
an equivalent to about four additional columns. The 
Weekly and the Semi-Weekly editions were enlarged 
twelve columns only about three years ago. Four 
more columns added now inoreases tho sheet to double 
“ the paper on whioh thoy wore originally 


printed. 

In announcing 
permitted to say, 


ment, whioh, wo may be 
5 results of the growing 
uunuuenoo ui uno commercial and industrial interests 
of tho oountry in the course of the Evening Post, it is 
our duty to make our espeoial acknowledgements to 
those numerous friends, poth personal and political, 
who, through evil report and through good report, 
have choered us with their generous countenance and 
given us annually recurring proofs of their ester 
and attachment, uninfluenced by the fluctuations 
party opinion or the smiles and frowns of men in pow¬ 
er, whioh too often sednoe or frighten men from the 
course their consciences approve—tho manly assertion 
of truth and the steady resistance of error. We take 
fresh courage from our suoooss thus far, and from their 
friendly oo-operation, co persevere in the path which 
we have deliberately ohosen, and they have as delib¬ 
erately approved. 

Wo avail ourselves of this occasion to congratulate 
our readers upon the arrangement which we have 
been so fortunate as to make with Colonel Benton for 
the publication of a series of articles from his “Thirty 
Years in the United States Senate,” which will be 
oontinued through the year and until the work shall 
be published, some time in 1854. 

We aro also in negotiation for a series of private 
papers and reminisoenoes of another eminent doino- 
n the 

HE WEEKLY EVENING POST, 
e year, 52 numbers, - - - - $2.00 
le year ( 52 numbers, - - - - 5.00 
) year, 52 numbers, - - . - 8.00 

year, 52 numbers,.12.00 

address, - - 20.00 

-„-,-anytimo. Payment 

in advanoe is required in all oases, and the. papor is 
invariably discontinued at the oxpiration of the ad- 
vanoo payment. 

Persons who sent in their subscriptions before the 
enlargement will receive the paper at the old rate for 
the year. New subscribers sonding ns ono dollar will 
reooive the paper for six months. 

Money may be remitted for subscriptions in tetters 
at our risk; but the postmaster at the plaoo whore 
the letter is mailed should bo made acquainted with 
its oontents, and keep a description of the bills. 

Bills of any specie-paying bank in tho United States 
or Canadas received at par for subscriptions. 

We have no travelling agents. Any one wi 


Single copy, or 
Threo oopies, o 
Five oopies, on 
Ten oopies, one , 

Twenty oopies, ono yea 
Subscriptions may oommence 

in ttrlunnAn io rnmnpfwi in oil 
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WHITE SLAVERY IN THE BARBARY STATES 

B Y HON. CHARLES SUMNER. With 40 splendid 
illustrations by Billinas, engraved by Baker A 
Smith. It makes a beautiful 16mo volume of about 
140 pages, bound in cloth, thin boards, printed i 
most elegant style, on the best paper. 

THE ARGUMENT. 

Introduction. Territory of the Barbary States. The 
Subjeot and Souroes of Information. 

I. Origin of Slavery. Slavery in the Barbary States, 
II. History of White. Slavery in Barbary ; Early 
Efforts against it—by Ferdinand the Catholic, by 
Charles V, by England, by France, by Holland; Free¬ 
dom by Redemption ; Freedom by Conspiracy ; Free¬ 
dom by Escape; White American Victims to Barba¬ 
ry; Parallel between White and Blaok Slavery; Tri¬ 
umphant Abolition of White Slavery. 

III. True Character of White Slavery in Barbary ; 
Apologies for White Slavery; Happy Condition of the 
White Slaves; Better off in Barbary than at Home; 
Better off than the Free Christians in Barbary; Nev¬ 
ertheless, Unquestionable Enormity of White Slavery 
in Barbary. Conclusion. Price 50 ots.; postage 12 ots. 
For sate by LEWIS CLEPHANE, 

March 31. Office National Era. 

TE1 THOUSAND COPIES IN THREE WEEKS! 

M RS. CHILD’S Groat Work, a True Life of tho 
IMMORTAL HOPPER, the American Howard. 
Five thousand oopies of this thrilling work were sold 
in two weeks. The second five thousand copies aro 
now ready. It is a book whioh should bo road by 
every American. Published by 

JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Boston, 

JEWETT, PROCTOR, & WORTHINGTON, 

• Olovoland, Ohio, 

And for sale by all Booksellers. Oot. 13—3ti 


IHE AMERICAN SLAVE CODE, IN THEORY 
AND PRACTICE, 

[ TS Distinctive Features shown by its Statutes, Ju¬ 
dicial Deoisions, and Illustrative Faots. By Wil¬ 
iam Goodell, author of the “Democracy of Christian¬ 
ity,” “Slavery and Anti-Slavery,” Ac. The work 
jontains 430 pages 12rao, neatly bound in cloth. Pries 
76 oents per copy, postage 18 oents. For sale by 
June 30. L. CLEPHANE, Office Nat. Era. 

The following is an extract of a letter from Hon. 
William Jay to the author: 

“Your analysis of the slave laws is very able, and 
your exhibition of their practical application by the 
Southern courts evinces great and oarclul research. 
Tour book is as impregnable against the charge of 
exaggeration as Euclid's Geometry, sinoe, like that, 

■ consists of propositions and demonstrations. The 
10 k is not only true, but it is unauestionubly true.” 


THE JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR—VOL. IX. 

For Children and Sabbath Schools. 

BY UNCLE LUCIUS. 

A SEMI-MONTHLY paper, whioh aims to interest 
and inform tho young mind. Special effort in 
nade to give a proper direotion to tho minds of chil- 
iren, in those times of strife for the supremacy of 
lavery. Prioe—25 oents for single oopies, five copies 
'or $1, $12 per hundred. A specimen number, free 
)f charge, will bo sent to any person. 

LUCIUS C. MATLACK, Editor and Publisher, 
June 23. 60 South Salina at., Syracuse,N.Y. 


MINING AGENCY, 

New York, 110 Broadway, Rooms Nos. 8 and 9. 
r PHIS Agency is established for the purchase and 
1 "ale, on commission, of unimproved Mines and 
)g Stock in Companies organized and at work ; 
also, for furnishing ail kinds of Machinery and Mining 
Tools, as ordered; also, the Chemical Analysis of Ores 
and other substances, as forwarded from any part of 

A printed circular, giving foil explanations, will be 
nt in answer to any post-paid tetter enclosing one 
iree oent Post Office stamp. 

I. R. BARBCfUR A CO., 

July 31.No. 110 Broadway, New York. 


CLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTABLISH¬ 
MENT. 

T HE above Establishment still continues in success' 
fid operation, having already entered upon its 
fixth season. The largely increased number of pa¬ 
tients treated at the Establishment the past year, over 
my previous year, and the increased rapidity and pro¬ 
portion of cures, induoe the subscriber to believe that 
ais enlarged experience and opportunities for treat¬ 
ment give facilities to the invalid rarely equalled. 
Diseases peculiar to females are treated with a suo- 
>ss and rapidity of cure believed to be surpassed by 
One. T. T. SEBLYE, M. D., 

April 21- -24t _ Proprietor. 


lany different ways to 
ne of the articles alone, I have known young men 
le past year to make from five to twelve dollars per 
day; and in the manufacture and sale of any one of 
the articles, no young man of energy and ability can 
lail to make money. Address E. BOWMAN, Boston, 
Mass., enclosing one dollar, and the whole number ef 
Receipts will be forwarded by mail. No letter taken 
from the office unless prepaid. June 16. 


STAR AND ADAMANTINE CANDLES, AND 
LARD OIL. 

L ARD OIL of the finest quality, in good shipping 
order. Star and Adamantine Caudles, full 
weight, 16 ounces to tho pound. These candles are 
excellent for all climates, especially California, Bra¬ 
zil, the East and Wost Indies, and Africa. Orders for 
any quantity executed promptly. 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil 
Maroh 24. Candle Ms 
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HALLETT, DAWS, tc CO.’S yftOLlAN AND LEM 

GILBERTS BOUDOIR PIANO FORTES. 

New York Ware Rooms at T. tv Berry & Co.’s 
297 Broadway; Philadelphia Ware Rooms 
at J. E. Gould & Co.’8, (successors to A. Fiot,) 
196 Chestnut street. 

B EING determined to ofler the public the best 
Piano Fortos that are manufactured, we hove 
arranged with the above-named Boston manufactur¬ 
ers, to keep constantly on hand at onr ware rooms in 
New York and Philadelphia, in addition to our 
stook of New York and Philadelphia Pianos, a full 
and well-selected assortment qf their oelebrated Pi- 

Messrs. Hallett, Davis, A Co. have been long a-nd 
favorably known as manufacturers, whose Pianos, for 
volume, purity, depth and swootness of tone, and for 
the great length of limo they would stand in tune, 
could not be excelled. Thoy have recently intro¬ 
duced tho “ grand patent suspension bridge,” whioh 
imparts tho firmness and volume of tone of the Grand 
Piano. Their Atolian, having the latest and most 
improved voicing, is pronounoed superior to any other. 
There is no instrument so desirable for the parlor as 
their AEolian Piano Forte, combining all tho beauty, 
brillianoy, and soul-touching pathos of the piano and 
parlor organ. 

Of Lemuel Gilbert’s Boudoir Pianos it is only ns- 
nessary to say, that by a series of experiments, oon- 
tinned for eight years, he has triumphantly succeed¬ 
ed in making an instrument for small rooms, fuHy 
equal to tho square piano. 

All of tho above instruments warranted in the full¬ 
est manner. The prices, at either of our ware rooms, 
the same as at the manufactories in Boston. Wo will 
leloct instruments with or without tho Aiolian, and 
forward them to any part of the United States; and 
if they do not prove satisfactory, they may be re¬ 
turned at our expense, and the purchase money will 
be refunded. 

We are engaged largely in publishing Music and 
Musical Works of every description, at both Now 
York and Philadelphia; and having purchased the 
extensive catalogue of Mr. A. Fiot of Philadelphia, 
and having all the Boston publications, we are pre¬ 
pared to offer better inducements to tho trade, and 
to schools and seminaries, than any other house. 

We also keep a large assortment of second-hand 
Pianos and Molodeons, for rent or sale. 

T. S. BERRY A CO., 297 Broadway, N. York. 
J. E. GOULD A CO., successors to A. Fiot, 
March 24—tf 196 Chestnut st.. Philadelphia 
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WILLIAM < 5 . BRYANT A CO., 
Evening Post Offioe, New York. 

THE SEMI-WEEKLY. 

Persons raiding at points where mails arrive often- 
er than once a week are requested to examine the 
Semi-Weekly. We regard it as the cheapest political 
newspaper published in the United States. 

TERMS. 

Single copy, one year.$3.00 

Two oopies. one year.5.00 

Five oopies, one year.12.00 

Ten oopies, ono year.20.00 

EVENING POST, DAILY. 

This paper is published at three o’clook precisely, 
and oontnins the latest nows received in the city of 
Now York up to half-past 2 p. m., by railroad, steam¬ 
boat, or telegraph, from all quarters of the globe. It 
also gives tho transactions at tho stook board, and 
tho oondition of the monoy market on the day of its 
publication, together with the usual matters of inter¬ 
est to general readers. The Evening Post is one of 
tho offioial papers of the city of New York, and its 
daily edition contains the official reports of the pro¬ 
ceedings of tho Boards of Aldermen of tho city, when 
in session. Tho subscription price is $9.00, if paid in 
advanoe, or $10.00, if paid at the end of tho year. 

The stylo of tho firm, in tho name of which all bus¬ 
iness is transacted, and the address for all communi¬ 
cations dosigned for the proprietors or editors, is, 
WILLIAM C. BRYANT A CO., 
Comer of Nassau and Liberty sts. 


THE GREAT BRITISH QUARTERLIES 
AND BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
Important Reduction in the Rates of Postage / 

L eonard scott a oo., No. 54 Gold street. 

New York, continue to publish the following 
British Periodicals, viz: 

Tlie London Quarterly Review (Conservative.) 
The Edinburgh Review (Whig.) 

The North British Review (Free Church.) 

The Westminster Review (Liberal.) 

Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine (Tory.) 

Thoso Reprints havo now been in sucoossfiiil opera¬ 
tion in this country for twenty years, and their circu¬ 
lation is constantly on the increase, notwithstanding 
the competition they encounter from American peri¬ 
odicals of a similar class, and of numerous Eclectics 
and Magazines made up of selections from foreign pe- 
riodicals. This fact shows clearly tho high estimation 
in which thoy aro hold by tho intelligent reading 
public, and affords a guarantee that they aro estab¬ 
lished on a firm basis, and will bo oontinued without 
interruption. 

Although thoso works aro distinguished by tbe po¬ 
litical shades above indicated, yot but a small portion 
of thoir contents is devoted to political subjects. It 
is their literary charactorwhich gives them thoir chief 
value, and in that thoy stand confessedly far above 
all other journals of thoir class. Blackwood, still un¬ 
der the masterly guidanoo of Christopher North, main¬ 
tains its ancient celebrity, and is at this time unusu¬ 
ally attractive, from tho serial works of Bulwer and 
othor literary notables, written for that Magazine, and 
first appearing in its columns both in Great Britain 
and in the United States. Such wovks as “ The Cax- 
tons” and “My New Novel,” both hy Bnlwor; “My 
Peninsular Modal,” “Tho Green Hand,” and othor 
serials, of which numorous rival editions are issued by 
the leading publishers in this country, have to bo re¬ 
printed by those publishers from the pages of Black¬ 
wood, after it has been issued by Messrs. Scott fr Co., 
so that subscribers to tho Reprint of that Magazine 
may always roly upon having tho earliest reading of 
those fascinating tales. 

TERMS. Per an. 

For any one of tho throe Roviows - - - $3 

For any two.5 

For any throo.7 

For all four of tho Roviows .... 8 

For Blackwood’s Magazine .... 3 

For Blackwood and three Reviews ... 9 

For Blackwood and the four Reviews ■ -10 

For Farmors Guide, complete, 22 numbers - 5 

Clubbing. — A discount of 25 percent, from the 
abovo prices will bo allowed to clubs ordering fou 
or moro copies of any ono or more of the above works. 
Thus: four copies of Blackwood or ono Roview will 
be sent to one address for $9, four oopies of the four 
Reviews and Blackwood for $30, and so on. 
POSTAGE 

To any part of the United States on Blackwood, 24 
oents per annum; on either of tho Reviews, 14 cents. 

Remittances and communications should bo always 
addressed, post paid, to the publishers, 

LEONARD SCOTT A CO., 79 Fulton st., N. Y., 
Entrance, .64 Gold street. 

N. B.—L. S. A Co. have reoontly published, and hava 
now for sale, tho Fanner's Guide, by Henry Stephens, 
of Edinburgh, and Professor Norton, ofYaio Colloge, 
Now Haven, complete in two volumes, royal ootavo, 
containing 1,600 pages, 14 stool and 600 wood engra¬ 
vings. Price, in muslin binding, $0; in paper covers, 
for the mail, $5 . Sep. 29. 
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NOTIOE. 

INANIEL R. GOODLOE, Attorney and Counsellor 
iJ at Law, offers his services to the Publio as an 
Agent for Pension, Bounty Land, and other Claims 
upon tbe Federal Government. July 7. 

S S. WILLIAMS, 

P RACTICES in tbe Courts of the Distriot of Co¬ 
lumbia, and before the Departments of the Gov¬ 
ernment. Offioe over Banking Honse of Selden, With- 
esr, A Co. June 30—tf 


S. M. FETTENGILL St CO. 

N ewspaper advertising agents, arh 

the agents for the National Era, and are autuor- 
ized to reoeive advertisements and subscriptions for 
us at the lowest rates. Their receipts are regarded aa 
payments. Their offices are at New York, 122 Nas¬ 
sau street; Boston, 10 State street. June 24 
























































